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MAN-POWER AND PRODUCTION 


R. BEVIN’S statement in Parliament last Tuesday, rein- 

forced by Mr. Churchill’s notable speech the next day, 
shows that he and the Government are fully alive to the concern 
that is felt in the House of Commons and the country about 
the necessity of making fuller use of factories and man-power 
The recent creation of new 
executives of Ministers with a view to obtaining “ more rapid 
and decisive action ” did not in itself dispel the uneasiness, and 
the question remained how these new combinations of the same 
Ministers were to obtain better results. To answer this ques- 
tion was not Mr. Bevin’s taskk—the Prime Minister undertook 
that very effectively on Wednesday—but he did make a 
vigorous and comprehensive statement about decisions which 
have been taken within the field of the Production Executive with 
a view to mobilising all the human and material resources of the 
country for its war effort. We have now reached the stage when 
only a perfected organisation of our man-power and industrial 
capacity will avail to produce that maximum total output which 
is necessary for winning the war. There is no longer any large 
reservoir of surplus labour except to a limited extent among 
women. To make fuller use of man-power, therefore, we have 
to be sure that it is distributed to the greatest advantage, divert- 
ing it from inessential occupations to essential, and getting 
key men where they are most needed. In the same way, in the 
use of factories and plant, they have to be diverted from less 
important to more important production, and it Is necessary to 
insure that orders are so issued and so co-ordinated that there 
is a continuous flow of output from each part of the industrial 


machine, so that there are no intervals while orders are renewed 
or while departments are making up their minds. Quick, 
though not unconsidered, decisions must be the order of the 
day. 


Mr. Bevin recognises that the whole man-power of the nation 


has to b organised from the top in much the same manner as 
the fig! ing services, and if he prefers to say that the powers 
of compulsion will be kept as sanctions in the background and 


should be used primarily in a “ directory ” sense, that is because 
he is convinced that the great majority of people are anxious 
to serve, and he will get the best results by that method. He 
does, however, propose to call up further age-groups over 36 
for registration, and to reduce the number of people covered by 
the Schedule of Reserved Occupations. The time has come, in 
his view, when it is necessary to have industrial registra- 
tion by age-groups—to make a list of those who should be 
called upon to the State in national industry. More 
women will have to be brought into industrial empioyment and 
more into those occupations in the services where they can 
release men. Within the field of industry itself arrangements 
have already been made for suspending restrictive trade union 
rules, and these are now to be reviewed. 

Nor is it by any means only the workers in industry whe are 
under control. All factories engaged in vital war-work are at 
the disposal of the Government, and may be taken over com- 
pletely when it thinks fit ; and in any case the right of dismissal, 
except for misconduct, is taken out of the hands of employers. 
Mr. Bevin has been concerned about the difficulties arsing out 
of the need for more machine-tools. He admits that some plants 
have been working at less than their full capacity owing to 
changes in types of equipment ordered, and that bottle-necks 
have not disappeared. Some of these difficulties could be 
circumvented and production speeded-up if more use were 
made of the knowledge which is available within the various 
trades of all possible sources of supply ; voluntary pancls of 
industrialists could often help in avoiding bottle-necks by 
how several firms could be organised together to help 
Sound direction implies elasticity. Red-tape 
must be cut out. Rigid one-way methods must be avoided. 
But the fundamental decision, as Mr. Churchill showed by 
his speech that he fully realises, is as to the right distribution 
of the available man-power between the fighting services, the 
factories that supply those services, and the industry that main- 
We cannot afford miscalculation here. 
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THE 


NEWS OF 


HE capture of Tobruk—and, indeed, the success of any 

enterprise Sir Archibald Wavell may set his hand to— 
been so much taken for granted that the importance of 
actual event may be assessed lower than it merits. The 
to Italy of thousands of prisoners and vast stores of material 
is another grave blow to her tottering fabric, and the acquisition 
by the Navy of a port serviceable in the way that Bardia was 
not will considerably simplify both naval strategy and the 
problem of the supply of the army. At Tobruk the advance 
may very well for the moment be halted, for there is activity 
in every other field of the African battle-ground. The recapture 
of Kassala and the pursuit of the Italians into Eritrea, the 
skilfully organised guerilla operations in Abyssinia, and signs 
of movement on the Kenya front, suggest the possibility of a 
great converging movement designed to clear the Italians out 
of all African territory except what they still hold of Libya. 
While this is in progress there may be no great advantage in 
undertaking anything in the Tobruk area beyond the necessary 
work of consolidation. Both Fleet and Army may have new 
calls on them. One of the numerous rumours regarding the 
Hitler-Mussolini meeting is that the actual capture of Malta has 
been agreed on. In Greece. brilliant as the continued successes 
of the indomitable Greek army have been, any support that we 
can provide is needed, for a small country has not inexhaustible 
supplies of ammunition, and it is important to accelerate the 
retreat of the Italians to the utmost before possible German re- 
inforcements reach them. General Wavell may have difficult 
and far-reaching decisions before him. 
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The Mysteries of Vichy 

The situation at Vichy is as potenually important as it is per- 
sistently obscure. Last Saturday Marshal Pétain made an un- 
expected journey to a small station on the demarcation-line 
between occupied and unoccupied France, and there received 
M. Laval in his railway carriage. After the meeting a statement 
was issued to the effect that all misunderstandings between the 
two had been dissipated. There, so far, the matter rests. Wash- 
ington seems to see the affair as a capitulation by Marshal 
Pétain to insistent demands from Berlin or Berchtesgaden, 
heralding the much-desired collaboration between France and 
Germany against Great Britain. On the other hand, an official 
Vichy spokesman declared on Tuesday, in language more ex- 
plicit than had yet been used. that France would in no circum- 
stances allow her fleet to be used against her former ally. The 
assertion does not refer to the use of French ports, but there is 
no reason to read significance into the omission. Opinion in 
France generally is believed to be increasingly pro-British, and 
every successive Italian failure. with its sequel in the assumption 
of the virtual control of Italy by the Germans, has the effect 
of arousing fury in France at the idea of any concession to 
Germany's humiliated ally. The general impression is that 
while Marshal Petain is still trying to play for tume Hitler 
iS trying to get Franco-German relations clarified once for all. 
That issue is still undecided. 


Japan’s Axis Policy 

The speeches made in the Tokyo Parliament by the Japanese 
Premier, Prince Konoye, and Mr. Matsuoka, the Foreign 
Minister, may be read as appeals to the United States or as 
threats, but in either case they present the situation in a serious 
light. While Prince Konoye asserted that the Empire faced the 
gravest emergency in its history, Mr. Matsuoka dwelt at length 
upon the Three-Power Pact. the war with China, the action of 
Britain and the United States in helping China, and the far- 
reaching claims of Japan to be free to settle the New Order in 
the Far East. He declared in the most positive way that adher- 
nce to the Axis was the key-note of Japanese diplomacy, and 
he emphasised the obligation which the Three-Power Pact 
mposed on Japan to go to the assistance of any Axis Power if 

were attacked by any other Power not involved in the 
European or the Sino-Japanese war. That means, of course, 
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America. He alluded both to the assistance which Britain diedence ft 
the United States have given to China and the assistance yyieplored ° 
the United States is giving to Britain. He went on to Supp 
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a special relationship which Japan bears to Indo-ChrompvU 

Thailand, and even the Netherlands East Indies, and he de in mak 

cated the idea that the United States should attempt to egy = wer} 

her influence across the Pacific to Chinese waters. He did sll sas 
ul 


indicate any reason why Japan should claim a special g 
sideration in the Far East which she denies to China, of , 
at her behest the Western Powers should break off their 
friendly associations with China. It will not be forgotte 
this country that the conciliatory methods which Britain adope 
in closing the Burma Road failed to produce any more oy 
ciliatory attitude in Japan. Neither Britain nor America wily 
deterred from continuing friendship with China by threat, 
concede that Japan by virtue of her geographical posit 
has the right to impose her own New Order on the Far Eagy 
the use of force. 
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bitin ‘ nd for 
A Critical Hour for Bulgaria Sejeers 


The arrival at Sofia of Colonel Donovan, the trusted repli case if 
sentative of President Roosevelt, is most timely, for the attingl umber 
of Bulgaria is now the critical point for Hitler’s policy in tf received 
Near East. The question is whether Bulgaria deems herg}f another 
capable of standing out against Hitler's demands, and King guthorit 
Boris has to ask himself what sort of support he can couy 
upon if he continues to stand firm. Germany has alreaji The | 
massed a considerable force on Rumanian soil. The disorde; 


in Bucharest following the assassination of a German staff office 
on Sunday, and the attempted coup d’état on the part of; tions. 

section of the Iron Guard, have compelled the Nazis to detad our € 
some of their troops on the Danube to restore order: but hall. whi 
is likely to be only a temporary embarrassment. Hitler seek newsp: 


permission to march through Bulgaria into Greece. He woul jar w 
like to go through without having to fight the Bulgarians, ani 


put the Turks in the position of aggressors if they enterd ae 
Bulgaria to resist him. King Boris with great courage whi oon fr 
his stand on neutrality, and the determination to defend i poder 
In that he is fortified by the resolute attitude of Turkey, an ovoris 
perhaps the promise of at least passive support from Russ & poutra 
Now comes Colonel Donovan, fully primed with informatio troop: 
about the position in Athens, and able to explain with detach 4.4 + 
ment the military strength of Great Britain and Americ’ Euror 
resolve to assist both Britain and those who stand with bet & .o.in. 
His arrival in Sofia is a reinforcement of wise judgement ad & \.04) 
long views, and should help King Boris to avoid the mistak June, 
which his country made in the last war. reme 
subm 
The Case of Mr. Boothby essen 
The findings of the Select Committee of the House d @ The 
Commons on the actions of Mr. Robert Boothby, Member o & recer 
Parliament for East Aberdeenshire and till last Tuesday Parle §§ only 
mentary Secretary of the Minister of Food, make painfill §% new 
reading. The committee, which was appointed on the moto 
of the Prime Minister to enquire into the conduct of M: % Th 


Boothby in connexion with the realisation of Czech assets 1 It 
Britain, “has found that Mr. Boothby’s conduct was contraf 


we 
to the usage and derogatory to the dignity of the House, a @ io: 
inconsistent with the standards which Parliament is entitled © & uo 
expect from its members.” The gravamen of the charge 5% oo) 
that Mr. Boothby, as chairman of an informal committee whic & yi 
was pressing for the realisation and distribution of Czech asst Boom 
in this country, was pressing the committee’s claims in publt § ,,. 
speeches and communications with Government department @ 45, 
without disclosing at any time that he had been promised: }, 
sum of £24,000 by one of the Czech claimants who wouli & ¢ , 
be a beneficiary if the committee’s endeavours were successful & }, 


Mr. Boothby, in his letter to the Prime Minister resigning his 
position as Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of Food 
stated that his decision “is not dictated by the findings of the 
Select Committee.” Mr. Churchill, with a surer sense of the 
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suirements of the occasion, replied tersely that “no other 
wurse was possible in view of the report of the Select Com- 
sittee.” Mr. Boothby has stil! to make his defence before the 
louse of Commons, which is not likely to withhold its con- 
jence from the committee of its own members who have 
red this regrettable case so exhaustively. 
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pmpulsory Fire-fighting 

In making new provisions for fire-fighting the Government 
have very wisely taken even wider powers than are needed for 
1: immediate purpose, and propose to apply the principle which 
vas accepted from the first moment when men were conscripted 
on military service, and command the service of civilians in 
ay branch of Civil Defence work. The regulation issued im- 
gses the obligation of part-time service on civilians of bo:a 












nado sexes between the ages of 16 and 60, though at present oniy 
10re cy men will be under compulsion, and only for the purpose of 
. willy fire-fighting. It is intended as far as possible to rely upon 
heats, 














yoluntary organisations, but where these need supplementing 
the local authorities will make use of a pool of workers, liable 
to service for forty-eight hours a month. Occupiers of business 
premises must make arrangements to suit the requirements, 
and for small premises and private houses parties of bomb- 
fghters must be organised by the local authorities. In either 
case if enough volunteers are not forthcoming the necessary 
number will be made up by compulsion. The scheme has been 
received with general approval, but its administration will lay 
another considerable burden on already overworked local 
authorities. 
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The Need of Ships 

It is not more essential for this country to look ahead in the 
matter of shipping than in the supply of aeroplanes and muni- 
tions. Indeed, the two go together, for we cannot bring over 
war equipment from the United States unless we have the ships 
in which to carry them. In his statement to United States 


- newspaper correspondents last Saturday Sir Arthur Saiter said 
~_ that we still have the equivalent of 97 per cent. of the total 
» tonnage that was under the British flag in 1939; but that none 
MST the less we must build faster, and we must get as much as we 
rr can from America. In spite of the great reduction in imported 
- § foodstuffs and other goods consumed by civilians, there are 
ab ever-increasing calls upon our mercantile marine and the 


neutral and Allied shipping that we have chartered. There are 


me troops to be carried overseas, and munitions to be importec, 
wi and the replacement of supplies previously available fro 
‘ie Europe often involves longer voyages. We have to provide 
| against the increasing effectiveness of the enemy attack. The 
be weekly average of sinkings, which was 41,000 tons till last 


June, has become 90,000 tons in the period since then. The 
remedy lies partly in new and better methods of dealing with 
submarines and shore-based bombers, but partly—and this is 
essential—in increasing our tonnage by every possible means. 
; i The means, it may be hoped, will include American help. A 
ro @ recent fall in the figures of sinkings is welcome, but it may 
fl # only mean that the U-boats have gone home to refit for a 
nful HF new mass attack. 


M § The Marriage of Town and Country 
It would be strange if many of the improvisations to which 


. we have resorted under stress of war did not teach us much 
: that could be of value in peace-time. Mr. Malcolm MacDonald 
. @ Suggests that the evacuation of children from town to country 
4 should be the basis for a scheme after the war for taking 
children periodically into the open air of the countryside. In the 
7 same way he suggests that just as now 3,000 expectant mothers 
. are taken every month out of London to fully equipped mater: 

homes in the reception areas, so also after the war mothers should 
r be taken away to peace and quiet before child-birth. He spokc 


‘ of the community dining rooms which in some districts—alas, 
by no means in all—are bringing strangers from bombed towrs 
into friendly relations with the local residents. Such institu- 
tions should not disappear when the war is ovet 
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Parliamentary Notes 
Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The House 
gathered after the recess in a mood of expectancy. Captain 
Margesson made a successful début with a long list of ques- 
tions and showed a grasp of detail, Mr. Herbert Morrison 
made a sensible statement about the suppression of the Daily 
Worker and the Week, but a minority of members feel that 
his action is too drastic and have called for a debate. Mr. 
Boothby’s career as a Minister has been unhappily cut short 
by a careless disregard of the standards expected in British 
public life. Coionel Bingham, who, I understand, is an excel- 
lent and devoted officer, has offended against King’s Regula- 
tions. We shall await the result of the War Office enquiry. 
* 7 * * 


The debate on production and man-power fully justified the 
critics, and drew from the Prime Minister a brilliant defence 
of his new Cabinet organisation. It remains to be seen how 
the new system works. Mr. Bevin read a long speech, which 
was full of interesting matter about welfare, personal manage- 
ment, decasualising dock labour and new methods of tapping 
man-power. But the main interest lay in his constructive 
proposals, which included industrial registration, a measure of 
compulsion and restrictions on movement and transference. 
Employers will no longer be able to fire men at their own con- 
venience and men will not be able to quit employment at 
their own whim. There will also be a waiving of certain 
customs. and restrictions on output. 

* * * * 

The speech did not fully satisfy the critics. Lord Winterton 
and Mr. Shinwell apparently want a much wider use of com- 
pulsory powers over persons and property. It was difficult 
to pin them down to precise points, and several Labour 
members challenged the issue of compulsion and resented the 
attacks on Mr. Bevin. Mr. Griffiths, Mr. Ellis Smith and, 
above all, Mr. Lawson adopted this attitude. Mr. Lawson 
uttered an impassioned warning against the intellectuals who 
failed to understand the difficulties of applying compulsion to 
industrial workers. He said there could be no comparison 
between Army and industrial discipline. Mr. Malcolm 
MacCorquodale made a refreshing and conciliatory interven- 
tion at this point, and in a delightful maiden speech Mr. Scott 
pleaded for the reservation of sufficient skilled labour on the 
farms. It was good to hear a working farmer speak with such 
ease and common sense. 

* * * * 

It remained for the Prime Minister to wind up the debate in 
a full House. Once again he created the great occasion, and 
with flashes of humour and invective he dominated the whole 
scene. Speaking with the experience of one who had held 
almost every portfolio, except Education, Health and Labour— 
significant omissions—the Prime Minister defended both the 
size and complexion of his Cabinet. He did not favour the 
separation of Ministers from Executive posts. 

* * * * 

He went so far as to say that a Minister of Defence who was 
neither Prime Minister nor in fact Head of the three Service 
departments would be powerless. So much for Ministers of 
Co-ordination of Defence. The new Executives were simply 
an extension of an old and tried device, the Cabinet Committee. 
It was a wise economy of time when Ministers could bring the 
consenting contribution of their various departments to the 
Council table. This sounds like common sense. It would 
appear that Sir John Anderson is nevertheless the nearest thing 
to a Deputy-Prime Minister, by the fact of his position as 
the supreme Chairman of all the other Chairmen. 

x * * * 

There the matter rests. Many questions remain unanswered, 
particularly those affecting wages and compensation and, of 
course, financial policy. The House will judge by results, which 
is the yardstick preferred by the Government itself. 
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WELCOME 


T may argue some disproportion that in a week in which 
President Roosevelt has delivered the only Third In- 


I 


augural in the history of the United States the American 
who is bulking largest in British eyes should be not the 
President himself, but his defeated Republican opponent. 


If so it is an intelligible disproportion. Mr. Roosevelt, 
working through the first week of his third term of office, is 
pursuing an unswerving policy which, just because it is un- 
swerving, in a sense contains nothing new. We are 
familiar with the man, we are familiar with the policy. Both 
of them increasingly evoke our gratitude and admiration. 
And it is true to say that our appreciation of a masterly 
piece of national leadership would be no less if we were 
disinterested instead of vitally interested observers. But 
Mr. Roosevelt remains where he was and what he was. 
Mr. Wendell Willkie, free in his movements as the Presi- 
dent is not, does not remain where he was. He is crossing 
the Atlantic to see Britain for himself. When he has seen 
he may no longer be precisely what he was. Not that from 
our point of view we need ask for much change in Mr. 
Willkie. His firmness in the right as God gives him to 
see the right has deeply impressed every British student 
of American affairs. As Republican candidate he had an 
obvious temptation, which many of his supporters strove to 
intensify, to attack the President on the ground that his 
advocacy of aid for Britain was driving America into war. 
Mr. Willkie scorned to profit by such tactics, and his 
stand, as a Republican, for the utmost aid for Britain was 
no whit less valuable to the Allied cause than the same 
resolute stand by Mr. Roosevelt as a Democrat. 

No man, moreover, has borne himself better in defeat. 
His first comment on the result of the election was that 
Mr. Roosevelt was now his President, and the President of 
all men and parties in the Union. He has maintained con- 
sistently ever since, with increased rather than diminished 
emphasis, his demand for the utmost aid for Britain short 
of war. In that, as leader of the Opposition party, he is 
doing in some ways even greater service than any supporter 
of the Government policy could. The value of that service 
is sensibly enhanced by Mr. Willkie’s decision to visit 
Britain, a decision notably commended by the motives that 
prompted it. In an interview published in last Monday’s 
Evening Standard (incidentally, a particularly competent 
piece of journalistic craftsmanship), the Republican leader 
explained that he was recently writing an article cn England, 
and having put on paper a rather sweeping statement, pulled 
himself up, decided that he ought to check up on that state- 
ment, and concluded that the only satisfactory way of check- 
ing up on it was to go and see for himself. That, said 
Mr. Willkie, was how the idea of crossing the Atlantic was 
born. It could have had no better origin. We know how to 
appreciate the intellectual honesty that prompts such a 
mission, and we may hope to be able to find ways of mak- 
ing our appreciation felt. In only one respect is the suc- 
cess of Mr. Willkie’s visit doubtful. He has said he would 
like to talk to anyone willing to talk to him. That means 
roughly forty million people. Here, it is to be feared, Mr. 
Willkie’s desires may outrun even his considerable capacity. 

Having come to see for himself, what, in fact, will our 
welcome visitor see? He will have access to whom he 
will, and go wherever his bent may take him. He will 
see many cities, London, Bristol, Coventry, Southampton, 
deeply battle-scarred, but with their public services func- 
tioning, and the daily tenor of life little altered. He will 
see, of course, every department of the military machine at 
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work, but that to a layman can carry only limited Contig 
tion; an impressive military and air display could be sta 
today at Rome. He has expressed a desire to see, andy 
certainly see, some air-raid shelters, poor men’s no |, 
than rich men’s. It is to be hoped that whoever may 
his guide will show him bad shelters as well as go 
There is vast room for improvement in our shelter-syyeg 













yet, as articles in every newspaper testify, and when a ¢ 0} 
tinguished visitor comes here to see things as they g ne 
the good and the bad, the rough and the smooth, our weglliiews. | 
points and our strong, it should be a point of honour gia this ' 
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guide him towards accurate rather than flattering condy 
sions. If he wants to understand the spirit of our peo 
he must see those who are enduring night after night t 
hardest, not the easiest, lot. The report he carries bay 
to the President and the people of the United States my 

e based not on facts or visits or memoranda prepared fy 
propaganda departments, but on personal contacts with mg 
and women in all fields of activity who make no claim thy 
mistakes have been avoided, who admit that national eff: 
and national organisation still fall short of what they migh 
be, that our full resources have not yet been mobilised 
and that many vital executive positions are still in the hang 
of second-rate men because first-rate men have not be 
found to fill them. If he discovers all that Mr. Willke 
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will be satisfied that he is seeing Britain as she is, for he wil — 
recognise a country very like his own. From one ma, ae 
at least he can be sure of getting a picture in which dat where 
and light alike are sketched in with relentless honesty BR teing 
Events, it may be hoped, will be so arranged that one d BB paper 
Mr. Willkie’s earliest talks is with the Prime Minister. §Mr. M 
Welcome as Mr. Wendell Willkie’s visit is, and confiden § People 
a» we are of the value of the reports that will be taken hom: § ¥tich 
hy observers like himself and Mr. Harry Hopkins and Gi §" ue 
"onovan, the events of the past week have shown how litt we ' 
te people and Government of the United States stand in seal 
need of stimulus. Discussing the “Lease and Le Bo, 
Bill” before the House of Representatives’ Foreign Affain 
Committee, Mr. Stimson, Secretary for War, Col. Kno, per, 
secretary of the Navy, and Mr. Knudsen, Chairman of th § Wells 
Production Board, have emphasised in statements of undis & earth 
guised gravity the peril in which Great Britain stand, § Mr. \ 
and the inseparability of Britain’s peril from America’s, jf Suda 
the late Ambassador to this country, Mr. Joseph Kerinedy, awed 
in a broadcast speech which conspicuously belied report ier, 
of his disagreement with the President's policy, has urged 
aid for Britain short of war no less vigorously than M. § ,,4:,. 
Willkie; and the President himself, in his impressive it & oar} 
augural address on Monday, struck a deeper note in t BY] con 
minding his countrymen once more how completely & under 
America’s most cherished traditions and ideals, no less— § patio 
indeed, even more— than her material interests are involved § made 
in the issue of this struggle. We do well to follow all thos denu 
utterances closely. Mr. Stimson gives warning that he looks Wells 
for the crisis of the war within ninety days. Col. Kno =e 
adduces figures to demonstrate the immense numeric sine 
superiority of the fleets of the Axis Powers to the Americal § ;.... 
navy, which can only gain time for expansion behind the § oy 
shield of the British Navy; and Mr. Knudsen declares tha § Libe: 
the United States will be unable to give Britain adequalt § Canr 
he'p before 1942 unless she supplies us from her existing § deat 
armaments, not from those still to be produced. ‘That is the § 2 th 
supreme argument for the Lease and Lend Bill. Some @ ™° 
friendly critics like Mr. Willkie himself, desire amendment Tan 


ef the Bill in certain particulars, notably by the imposition d oa 
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time-limit, which could always be extended in case of 
d. The administration have made it clear that reasonable 
hanges, not calculated to weaken the effect of the measure, 
d comig id be accepted. But speed is vital. There are 
De sual red, though perfectly honest, opponents of the Govern- 
and Wie nt, who will oppose the measure by any means possible 
ee WR, the ground that its enactment will drag America to 
= pad 
T-SYsteql 
Da di 











( journalist can feel happy about the suppression of any 





hey a newspaper, however repugnant he may personally find its 
Ur Wesliiews. Freedom of the Press is one of the ideals we are defending 
Nour yigen this war. But it is eternally true that liberty does not mean 


Conchfgmicence, though opinions may differ widely as to waere the 
ansition comes in a particular case. In the case of the Daily 


Worker, having more than once expressed some surprise that 


igh 

a he paper was tolerated so long, I cannot affect surprise—or 
S bat ndignation—that it is being tolerated no longer. Far more 
S MUR srastic measures were taken long since against Fascists. In only 


ared None respect do I question the full wisdom of Mr. Morrison’s 
ith ma faction. It was stated in Tuesday’s issue of the Daily Worker that 
im tha Munless the paper obtained £4,000 by the end of the month— 
I effort Mrowards which £876 4s. 4}d. had so far been received—bills 
’ might Rcould not be paid and the paper’s survival would be doubtful. 
bilised Blt might have been as well to wait and see whether death by 
hand inanition would relieve the authorities of the necessity of 
t been Passing summary sentence. No unprejudiced reader of the 
Wilkie Daily Worker could fail to see in it an instrument not of 
he wil opposition to or criticism of the Government—that, within 

reasonable limits, is perfectly legitimate and may often be 
| salutary—but of national disintegration. Discontent every- 
, where is assiduously exploited, suspiciously frequent attention 
Mest}, Hheing paid to aircraft-factories, and the whole influence of the 
me dM paper is obviously detrimental to the national war-effort. 
r. Mr. Morrison can certainly not be accused of intolerance. A 
fide People’s Convention, organised by that section of society for 









hom: | Which the Daily Worker stood, was held in London without let 
1 Col or hindrance on Sunday week, thougu the Laoour Party has 
litle since sat in judgement on certain of its members who attended. 


The Daily Herald, alone of London dailies, reported the sup- 
a pression of the Daily Worker without a word of editorial 


L ~ comment. 

fairs * * * * 

é . C . . . . . ~ 
“00, = Returning from America in his best fighting trim Mr. H. G. 
f tht Wells is outraged to find Rome still unbombed. What on 
ndis @ earth has the R.A.F. been up to in his absence? By Rome 


ands, # Mr. Wells (whose emotions fill in about half a page of the 
ica’; (| Sunday Dispatch) means Rome as it was a dozen or fifteen 
iedy, Years ago. No nonsense about a separate Vatican City for him. 
« @ indeed “the Pope and the Cardinals and Il Duce and the 
King, who are collectively responsible for the present breach 


rged ic ; 

BHF between the ordinary British, who really like Italians, and the 
ordinary Italians,” are expressly counselled to go (literally) to 
earth unless they prefer to have the bombs about their ears. 

Te ; 


I confess I find this a little perplexing. The Pope, I always 
tely HB understood, was bitterly opposed to this war and Italy’s partici- 
3S— pation in it ; certainly he has on two successive Christmas Eves 
ved made pronouncements which constitute the most damning 
ost # denunciation of every article in the Fascist creed. Still, Mr. 
ks Wells writes history and he knows what’s what. I am a little 
nor @ Perplexed, too, to learn that Catholics in Britain had no vote 
“until the generous traditions of Liberalism took them into 
citizenship.” Mr. Wells, of course, writes history, and he 
knows what’s what. Nothing of a historian myself, I went 
on this to my reference-books. Pitt, they told me (Pit the 
Liberal?), pressed ceaselessly for Catholic emancipation. 
ait @ Canning (the Liberal Canning?) led in the campaign after Pitt’s 
ing death. Wellington (the Liberal Duke?) was Prime Minister 
the fin the Parliament that gave the Catholics votes. Still, by all 


the 





me Means bomb a few Catholics, particularly Cardinals, to 
ent @ “Ncourage the others. There are some 20,000,000 others in the 
of United States alone. They would be, as they say in that great 





country, tickled to death about it. So on with the bombs. 
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the brink of war. They are fully entitled to hold such 
views, and to express them, but if they express them at 
undue length the operation of a measure which would add 
substantially to our war-strength would be correspondingly 
postponed. The President and his supporters may be 
counted on to do everything to avert that misfortune. 
And Mr. Willkie may be able to do much to help them. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Sonfe interest is being taken in instructed quarters in the 
destruction of five German bombers in the raid on Sunday 
night—the last to be reported as I write. Five is not a large 
number, but it was not an extensive raid ; so the percentage of 
loss may have been 10 per cent. This may have been chance, 
or it may mean that progress is at last being made in coping 
with the night-bomber. In view of the disappointment of con- 
fident hopes that this was being achieved some months ago any 
tendency to undue optimism must be checked. But, as Sir 
Archibald Sinclair has said, the best brains available are working 
ceaselessly on the problem, and progress has undoubtedly 
been made, not in the way of devising a single panacea, but in 
developing a variety of counter-measures which in mass may 
become increasingly effective. Effectiveness may, of course, 
be measured as much in terms of prevention as of the destruc- 
tion of the bombers. There is good reason to believe that the 
defensive devices are being developed to some purpose. The 
test of that will be both the number of enemy machines 
destroyed and the degree of success that the raiders achieve in 
their next few attacks. 

* o + * 

Mr. Boothby will have to tread with singular care if he is to 
make anything of a success in the defence he proposes to put 
up in the House of Commons. The House cannot vindicate 
him without throwing over its own Select Committee, which has 
reported so uncompromisingly on his case. He may lay stress 
on the fact that the Committee framed its own procedure and 
admitted evidence which might under more rigorous rules have 
been excluded, and that not complete justice was done in the 
report to all his own contentions. But a Select Committee is 
not meant to be a court of law. Mr. Boothby has been tried 
by a jury of his peers—able and conscientious men of the 
world, keenly jealous for the honour of Parliament and the 
standards to which public life in this country normally con- 
forms, and they seem to have had no hesitation about their 
verdict. The real question is whether, as the Committee allege, 
Mr. Boothby was promised a IO per cent. commission on 
any money which his efforts—efforts which depended on his 
influence as a Member of Parliament—might succeed in recover- 
ing for certain Czech claimants. If—and only if—he can rebut 
that charge effectively is his defence likely to make much 
impression on an assembly which will not deny him its 
sympathy. 

* * * * 

The Prime Minister’s reference on Wednesday to his hope 
of maintaining national unity, meaning a National Govern- 
ment, for three years after the wai is very interesting. Mr. 
Churchill, who, if I remember rightly, was one of the Ministers 
who contemplated a coalition “centre” party in 1910, is, with 
his absence of strong party affiliations, the ideal man to build 
such an administration round. One of the disasters of the 
peacemaking period in 1919 was the fact that political opinion 
in this country was hopelessly divided, as the result first of 
the splitting of the Liberal Party by the Maurice debate in 1917 
and then by the khaki election in 1918, immediately after the 
Armistice. If we cannot learn by that kind of mistake we can 
learn nothing. 

7 7 * * 

“When I walk into the room many of the children look at 
me hopefully and cry ‘ Daddy.?”—Mr. Malcolm MacDonald 
(on residential nurseries) at Cheltenham. 

“He sez about every child he meats calls him Par, and he 
takes it for granted it is so.”.—Artemus Ward: A Visit to 
Brigham Young. JANUS. 
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By STRATEGICUS 


HE dive-bomber attacks in the Sicilian Channel merely 

focus attention upon an aspect of the attempt to break 
sea-power by means of the aeroplane. They are no new thing, 
though their field of operation is new. The kind of attack has 
occurred before, and this particular area has been the scene 
of air-attacks before. What is new is the arrival at a very 
important link in the chain of Imperial communications of 
squadrons of German dive-bombers, men, it must be admitted, 
who threaten a grave danger by facing supreme peril themselves. 
They have, too, secured an unusual success in virtue of 
surprise ; and, as we have ourselves profited by that same factor, 
it is mere common sense to acknowledge it. Moreover, the 
acknowledgement places the episode in its proper perspective. 
The attack was unexpected, and it was the fiercest of its kind 
since the beginning of the war, which is equivalent to saying, 
the fiercest in history. 

Some navies do not like the aircraft-carrier. It is true that it 
appears to meet a distinct need. It is in effect a portable aero- 
drome ; and when this is said its weakness becomes at once 
apparent, since it offers a relatively immense target. But it 
cannot be ignored that, in the recent clash, it was not the 
aircraft-carrier that was lost. It sustained damage ; but it was 
the cruiser that was lost. All that we can infer from this 
episode is the danger of the dive-bomber in the hands of particu- 
larly skilful, resolute pilots. But so much was known before ; 
and in fact the dive-bomber occupied a relatively unimportant 
place in the inevitable risks warships must face at this period 
of the evolution of the war at sea. On reflection it must seem 
more remarkable that the aeroplanes have done so little, rather 
than so much, in this phase of sea tactics ; for it is undeniable 
that Hitler has set himself to break down the immunity of sea- 
power by means of the aeroplane. If there were only the sea- 
craft, surface and under, to meet, how easily would the British 
Navy ride today. 

This appears to admit the success of the aeroplane after 
denying it ; but that is not quite the case It is the conjunction 
of the aeroplane and the submarine that constitutes the peril. 
In some ways the provision of safety against the former is 
inimical to the security against the latter; and this notwith- 
standing the fact that a lavish provision of the means of protec- 
tion against the submarine would probably insure us against 
all but occasional losses from the aeroplane. This question of 
number, material and time cannot be avoided, for we have to 
take into account the great losses inflicted upon the dive-bomber 
and every other type of bomber. If we could ignore the factor 
of time and material, we might also ignore losses ; but since the 
relative time for the construction, and the amount of material 
required, for the bomber are so much less than for the destroyer 
the exchange of some unknown number of bombers for a 
number of destroyers might be a sound war-proposition. 

It is here that we achieve contact with the second item of 
news. The particulars of the Royal Air Force offensive against 
Germany up to the beginning of the year are of extraordinary 
interest. Britain is in the position to reinforce Mahan by 
Douhet and not base her strategy on their opposition. The air- 
offensive, moreover, offers the opportunity of crossing the most 
elaborately defended land-frontiers and invading the enemy’s 
territory. It is a strategic offensive of whose great value we 
cannot be in doubt, but of which we cannot correlate the effects 
with precision. We can see the damage that is done ; but it 
is impossible to assess in any detail the precise effect the damage 
is causing to the war-potential of the enemy. The one thing 


which the enemy is unable to conceal is the fact that he 
is acting under a certain stringency, that the time-factor is 
cramping him. 

The particulars issued by the Ministry of Information refer 
to Germany alone, and give no account of the tremendous 
volume of air-activity in the Near East, for instance, where 
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THE WAR SURVEYED—AIR-POWER AND SEA-POWRR oe 


ich is 
Italy, 
» the a 
patrol 0 
a mere record of the numerous raids would be wearin fact 
Anyone who has been watching Italian East Africa must jit oa 
become aware of the skilful and persistent offensive thy ; 
been waged against that colony for several months. The yar 
components of the Air Force in that area seem almost to fy 
taken the colony for their practice-ground ; and, whep , 
different ingredients of the operations which have turn 
threat to the Sudan into an invasion of Eritrea and Abyss 
can be examined at leisure, it is certain that the air-attack 
be recognised as not by any means the least effective of thy HE 























When the disparity between the force commanded by j 


Italians and that at the disposal of General Wavell was grea reg 
the incessant air-raids may have been the factor which suggest” * lat 
to the Italians the inglorious strategy that is now avenging igi ap 
on them. — 

grown 


These raids upon Germany, however, have been the m 
reassuring feature of our war machine. The Royal Air Fog 
as in these days everyone is aware, trains its men with agg 
and elaborateness that seems excessive during the process by 
justifies itself in the event. Each raid is a skilful operatig 
carefully planned and rehearsed and carried out with a reso 
tion and contempt of danger which, if democracy require 
witness, is its best monument. The strategical side shows g 
abnegation which even if it is self-interested, as I believe g 
is, must still call for note. The objectives are st 
military targets, and every attempt is made to strike them af 
them alone, even if the alternative should be not to srk 
at all. 

When we examine the targets it becomes obvious, withog 
further documentation, that the effect must be enormous, ag 
it cannot fail to dislocate the German war effort. Since ty 
beginning of the war there have been 1,522 heavy raids upe 
Germany, and during the last three months the number dU" 
raids has increased by about fifty per cent. That is perhayge PPPS 
the most striking fact of all, since it means that during tej ™"S 
period of Germany’s maximum effort against British aeroplane than < 
factories the rising tide of production has proceeded steadily confer 
Another point of importance is the percentage of raids againt _ 
the greatest industrial area of Germany, a comparatively the C 
centrated area. It is impossible that 500 heavy attacks can hat by the 
failed to reduce the output very significantly. The raids upajg ™ 
aerodromes and seaplane-bases, aircraft-works, oil-plants ai possib 
naval establishments have all their part in this massive offeninf§ As 
Another important class of objectives are the communicatiesff lished 
upon which the war-effort and even the continuance of normijg and s 
civilised life depend. But th 

One of the most recent developments has been the retut§ ductic 
in kind upon the Germans by a daylight-raid employing a mg gover 
impressive array of fighters and bombers, which speaks for itsd impor 
as to the ease that is felt about the numbers of both typagg delibc 
available. After the splendid exhibition of courage in Augutyg ¢conc 
and September, no one can doubt the sang froid of the Royilf fifteer 
Air Force ; and yet this incursion into occupied territory cou Refor 
not fail to be received with a thrill of delight. It inform Fo 
all concerned that whatever is going on behind the scemg be h 
in Germany and German occupied territory the enemg theg 
cannot take liberties with our growing strength. There aig gives 
be no doubt that the lesson has not been lost upon i§ to co 
enemy, and the daylight-raids on Tuesday seemed to make t§ ing 
admission. iB own 

How should we sum up this duel between Douhet #§ by tl 
Mahan? Lord Chatfield said on Tuesday that the Na unde 
thought it could beat the bomber ; and, certainly, it must see autor 
that a weapon which in eighteen months secures only one lag men: 
ship is not of the first importance. What we have te face ist whol 
prospect of mass-attacks in the future which will probably mk of p: 
the early ones look like skirmishes. Particularly, we may hi pres 
to pass through a period during which the Sicilian Chant of G 
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hich is only 80 miles wide at its narrowest, ts under constant 
ack. This Channel is a bottle-neck in the Mediterranean, 
shich, since the defection of France and the entry into the war 
Italy, should have given that nation a lien on cur transport 
. the area. A little enterprise, resolution and skill and our 
mntrol of the Mediterranean would have been, at least, troubled. 
ne fact that German aid had to be invoked to disturb our 
‘mmunications is an amazing comment upon the vanity of all 
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HE first half of the twentieth century is likely to be 

regarded by those who have lived through it and survive 
to a later period as the Age of Conferences. The new means 
of transport have made possible the gathering together of people 
in a way hitherto impracticable ; consequently a fashion has 
lerown up of convening conferences on almost all topics of 
human interest. These are, broadly speaking, of two kinds. 
Some are conferences held for the exploration of new fields of 
thought. In such the results reached are of value in propor- 
tion to the thoroughness of discussion taking place within the 
conference itself. Others are heid for the ascertainment and 
registration of the amount of agreement reached among a 
number of people who have given thought, perhaps for many 
years, to the themes discussed. In this case the value of the 
results is largely independent of the course of discussion in the 
conference, except so far as this elicits and makes evident 
a body of agreement already in existence when the 
conference meets, though at that stage the several members 
may be still unaware how far other members agree with 
them. 

The conference of Anglicans which lately met at Malvern 
College was of this second type. A very large amcunt of 
ground was covered in a short time. There could be no results, 
properly speaking, which were the conclusion of the argu- 
ments advanced in the conference. But this rather increases 
than diminishes the significance of the findings which ihe 
conference accepted ; its readiness to agree upon so many pro- 
positions was an indication of a very wide-spread agreement in 
the Church of England with regard to the witness to be given 
by the Church at this stage of history. This is something far 
more important than any results of three days’ arguing could 
possibly be. 
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As will be seen when the record of the conference is pub- 
lished, the majority of the papers presented were theological ; 
and some of them were difficult to follow when heard only once. 
But this theological approach was something more than an intro- 
duction. It determined the presuppositions which were to 
| mom govern the more political and economic discussion. This is 
‘its important. For the conference represented a conscious and 
typa— deliberate effort to cancel the divorce between theology and 


retort 


ugutm economics which was silently decreed in the latter part of the 
Roy fifteenth century, shortly before the upheaval of the 
cou Reformation. 

mm §=For human life is a unit ; and if God exists, human life can 
cen be healthy only if it is consciously and effectively directed to 
nemy® the glory of God and the fulfilment of His will. It is this which 
; GE gives to every departmental activity of man—to art, to science, 
| the to commerce, to industry—its proper place in the whole order- 
¢ RB ing of life. Within its own department each activity has its 


§ Own standards and principles, which are largely determined 
a by the material to be worked upon and the nature of the work 
Nav undertaken ; especially must each sphere jealously preserve the 
sea autonomy of its own technique. But this autonomy is depart- 
la@@ mental, and the end of each department is the health of the 
sti whole. Theology may not prescribe to an artist the method 
mk of painting nor the subject of his pictures ; but it may and must 
hae Prescribe the motive of his exercise of his talent—the glory 
m= Of God and the abundant life of men. 
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Italy’s boasts. Will Germany do any better? We ought to 
recognise that we may have occasional losses , but it does not 
seem that Douhet has any chance of defeating Mahan. Sea- 
power can only be wrested from us by superior sea-craft. 
As a fitting tail-piece comes the news that between sun 
and star-rise the Army of the Nile has penetrated the inner 
defences of Tobruk, the fleet contributing its bombardment 
unhampered. 


~ CHRISTIAN SOCIAL DOCTRINE 


By THE ARCHBiSHOP OF YORK 


Science and Art are concerned with what are true ends for 
man—Truth and Beauty. These cannot be separated from 
Duty and Love without disaster; but they are true ends. 
Politics and Economics are concerned with means to the good 
life, not with the essence of the good life itself. That 
life is to be expressed in and through political and economic 
activity ; but the products of that activity—social order and 
economic wealth—are means to ends beyond themselves. Con- 
sequently politics and economics should be in their general 
purpose and direction more, not less, dependent on 
religious concern, while still having their own autonomy of 
technique 

These convictions seemed to be universally held by members 
of the Malvern Conference, and its findings express, perhaps, 
a fuller linking-up of the religious and economic life than so 
large a gathering has achieved in our country for a very long 
time past. There was little sense of transition from pure 
theology to an economics with a mildly Christian flavour ; 
rather we were concerned with theology, pure and applied, 
throughout. This was especially conspicuous in the chief 
arguments adduced by Sir Richard Acland and his supporters 
for what in isolation might seem to be the most purely 
economic of all the propositions accepted. 

The Conference was concerned with two major convictions: 
(1) there is a divinely appointed order or hierarchy of human 
activities and functions ; (2) human sin has led to a desertion 
of this order and to the establishment of an order at variance 
with it which perpetuates and intensifies the sin from which 
it sprang. 

(1) There is a divinely appointed order or hierarchy of human 
activities. This does not involve a hierarchical social order in 
which the people concerned with “ends” are reckoned as 
personally superior to those concerned with “means” ; that 
was the perversion characteristic of the feudal period. But it 
does involve some method of securing that the activities con- 
cerned with “means” are pursued with the effect, and as far 
as possible the motive, of realising the “end.” In this sense 
the whole economic activity of men is concerned with the means 
to a full human life, whereas religion, art, and science are 
concerned with what are ingredients in that life itself. So far 
as economic interest becomes primary the true order is per- 
verted. Again, within the economic activity itself, the end 
is the satisfaction of human physical needs, which satisfaction 
is a subordinate ingredient in the full human life and a means 
to other ingredients of higher value. Therefore the ‘nterest 
of the consumer should be the chief regulator of production. 
If the productive process is in fact regulated by the interest of 
the producer (who of course needs the consumer as the con- 
dition of his own success) the true order is inverted. 

(2) To a great extent these two perversions have taken piace. 
This has occurred under the pressure of sectional self-interest ; 
and having occurred, it perpetuates and intensifies the influence 
of that self-interest. So long as that order is unchanged in all 
relevant respects, “a way of life founded on the supremacy of 
the economic life will remain,” as the Conference declared, 
“which is contrary to God’s will for mankind.” 

Accordingly the Conference put forward certain suggestions 
for action by the Church, insisting on the primary importance 
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of reform in its own economic and administrative system, and 
for the testimony of the Church to the world. It also tabled 
certain propositions for further discussion by a group to consist 
of Christian sociologists, specialists in economics, and men well 
acquainted with the working of industry in practice. It is to be 
hoped that the findings of the Conference, which will shortly 
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be published, will receive wide attention. They do no g, 
authority ; but it is believed that they may be a most 
focus for discussion and thus, indirectly, a guide to prac, 
action. For our society is very sick and in dire need y 
physician. 


WILLIAM Epog: 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE FUTURE—I 


By THE HEADMASTER OF RUGBY 


AM not here concerned to “defend” the Public Schools. 

Defence may be both necessary and desirable, but the last 
to undertake it should be those who have both an intimate 
knowledge of the schools’ shortcomings and an obvious vested 
interest in their survival. Many of the criticisms levelled 
against the system are absurd, and many more have long been 
out-of-date ; but some are relevant and important, and the 
right answer to them is not argument but action. 

There seems, however, to be general agreement that the 
Public Schools fulfilled reasonably well the part assigned to 
them in the second half of the nineteenth century. “ Character- 
training” is a commonplace today, and we often forget how 
distinctive a feature it is of English education (one which has 
more admirers abroad than at home), and how recent has been 
its development. But now that the principle is generally 
accepted and put into practice throughout the whole secondary 
school system, it is possible to argue that the work of the 
independent boarding-school has been completed, and that its 
most conspicuous product (the “old school tie” brigade) has 
survived into an age when it is neither welcome nor at home. 
There is just enough truth in this assertion, however exaggerated 
the forms in which it is often expressed, to make it worth 
while considering ; and those who disagree with it would do so 
more on the grounds that the schools are rapidly adapting 
themselves to the new conditions than because they imagine no 
such adaptation is necessary. 

Most headmasters feel less disturbed by any time-lag of this 
kind than by the more fundamental criticism that they thrive 
upon, and tend to perpetuate, a class-system which is undemo- 
cratic and unjust. The fact that they are helpless to change the 
system (a fact not always recognised) does nothing to remove 
the conviction that it is wrong. This is the root of the whole 
problem, and until we have dug down to it we shall not solve 
it, however well we tidy things up on the surface and persuade 
ourselves that everything in the garden is lovely. We (still 
more our governing bodies) have so far avoided the question 
because it inevitably raised the bugbear of Government con- 
trol; and like others of our countrymen, we cling to our 
freedom. So long as we felt that we were on the whole doing 
more good than harm, we stifled our uneasy consciences and 
carried on. 

But it now appears that our hands will be forced by circum- 
stances beyond our control. The financial difficulties of many 
of our best clients, the rising income-tax and the falling birth- 
rate, all these are affecting the numbers of almost every board- 
ing-school, in many cases threatening their existence. It is 
perhaps over-cynical to say, “ When the devil was sick the 
devil a monk would be ” ; we are not altogether devils, and we 
don’t wish to go right inside the monastery. But we are 
prepared to recognise that the circumstances which are affecting 
our prosperity are neither accidental nor transitory ; the time 
has come for us to choose between extinction and a radical 
change in our constitution. 

There are some, of course, who still cling to a hope that it 
will be “all right after the war.” They believe that war is 
bringing prosperity to a new section of the population, and that 
peace will see a boom in Public Schools comparable to that 
of 1919. For myself I feel not only that this cannot happen, 
but that it should not. We have made too many mistakes in 
this country through wistful attempts to get back to the day 
before yesterday. It is because I believe profoundly in the 


boarding-school system and its possibilities that I want to see it 
an essential element in the national education of tomorrow. 


But, whether it be desirable or not, I cannot believe ty 
inaction will save us. Some schools would probably s 
not necessarily those which provided the best education. Trg 
tion, geographical considerations, the advertising ability 
governors and headmasters, these might secure the suryig) 
of a number of ancient or not-so-ancient foundations in g 
interesting backwater. But the main stream of national edyg, 
tion would go on without them, and in time they too wou 
gradually disappear, fade out in a world where they were » 
longer appreciated or needed. 

What, then, is the alternative? It is simply this, that ty 
“open sesame” to our cave should be ability (however thy 
word may be interpreted), and not merely wealth. Assuming 
that the cave contains jewels worth having, this is the ciearey 
justice. But those jewels are expensive, and someone or othe 
will have to pay for taem. The school waich is maintaind 
by wealthy endowments, and whose exclusiveness is dictate 
by prejudice and not by financial necessity, exists only in tk 
imagination of its critics. Most of the boarding-schools hay 
very little in the way of endowments, and where these do exis 
they are normaily spent in the provision of scholarships fe 
those who need them. Boarding-school education is costly 
and has been paid for by generations of parents who believed 
that they were spending their money wisely. 

Clearly there is only one source from which any considerabk 
number of poor scholars can be financed, and that is the Sut. 
The details of such assistance have been much discussed, ani 
will be considered in a second article. There are difficult 
but none which cannot be overcome ; and none that is mt 
worth overcoming, provided always that boarding-schools at 
really worth preserving ; so weil worth preserving that fie 
times as much public money should be spent on every boarder 
as is at present spent on every boy maintained in a seconday 
day-school. 

So far as instruction in school hours goes, it is clear that m 
distinction can be made between boarders and day-boys. Home 
work is probably easier to do in a boarding-school than in many 
homes, just as the boy who is not daily passing in and ou 
of his home-world into his school-world tends to lead a les 
distracted and hustled existence. But it is only fair to s 
against this the undeniable advantages of a close and unbroke 
contact between a boy and a good home. I have had experienc 
of both types of school, and have come to the conclusion tht 
these two factors just about cancel each other out. 

Nor would it be fair to suggest that the ethical code of4 
good day-school is in any way inferior, though it might & 
claimed that a boarding-school offered more opportunities fer 
practising the virtues of self-reliance and self-control. Mot 
important, I think, is the opportunity provided in the boarding 
school for learning the secret of community-living. To leat, 
from quite an early age. to be a member of a community is? 
more valuable training in citizenship than anything that can & 
got from books. The good citizen must learn to subordinat 
his own selfish desires without sacrificing his individuality ; 
contribute all he can without ostentation ; to live in harmo] 
with his fellows in the service of a common cause ; to love bi 
community wisely and not too well ; to take decisions boldly bu 
not rashly ; to command without harshness, to obey withow! 
servility ; to be prepared in any number of little ways to gi 
and not to count the cost, to fight and not to heed the w 
to toil and not to seek for rest. 

There is no need to say more than this, except only that at? 
boarding-school a boy can make his inevitable mistakes in! 
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world where their consequences, however serious, are limited ; 
so that, having learnt from them. he treads with surer feet in 
the larger community which awaits him. 

This training I regard as one of the two main contributions 
, boarding-school can make to the commonwealth. The second 
is of still greater importance. I believe the boarding-school to 
be, in present conditions, the only place where a boy can be 
given a satisfactory religious education. This somewhat sur- 
prising assertion must be explained in a later article. 

(To be concluded.) HuGu Lyon. 


A NEW PHASE IN THE AIR 


By OUR AIR CORRESPONDENT 


NEW phase of the war in the air is about to begin. It 

will probably turn out to be as distinctive and as separate 

from what goes before and what follows as was the phase which 

ended with the collapse of France and that of the mass bombing 

attacks on this country by day—which culminated in the mag- 
nificent victory of the Fighter Command last summer. 

For the past four months the German Air Force has been 
carefully husbanding its strength, so badly shattered in the 
autumn. While it has maintained night-raids against this 
country the main force has been nursed back into something 
like its previous order. Only two of the six Air Fleets of the 
Luftwaffe have been in constant action against this country 
throughout the winter. The rest has been kept in the back- 
ground, and some of the time has certainly been spent in turn- 
ing over to new types. Now with the approaching return of 
good weather we must expect more intensive operations. We 
are better prepared to face them than we have ever been, as 
well as to carry the war on into Germany. Air operations are 
likely to overshadow all clse this spring. 

Hitler based all his hopes of world-power on the building up 
of his vast Air Force, which would at one and the same time 
form a spearhead for the German Army, and take the place 
of a powerful navy. We can trace the course of these tactics, 
worked out long before the war in the campaign in Poland, in 
the invasion of Norway, and in the smashing of resistance in 
Holland and France. Exulting in these triumphs, the Luft- 
waffe flung itself eagerly against Britain, to be thrown back 
by the first well-ordered fighter opposition it had met. It 
was forced to fight its battles independently, without that co- 
operation with ground forces on which it had depended in ihe 
previous campaigns. 

The Germans have learned those lessons, and now we can 
see the further development of the original strategy in the 
recent actions in the Mediterranean and in the attempted air 
and under-sea blockade round our coasts. When the Italian 
Air Force had proved its impotence against the aeroplanes of 
the Middle East Command Hitler obviously saw his opportunity 
to gain both a political triumph and a possible military success. 
By throwing his squadrons of Junkers single-motor dive- 
bombers into Sicily he gained control of Italian bases, he seized 
the opportunity to employ air-power against sea-power where 
the sea-power was in a position of the greatest strategic disad- 
vantage, he hoped to establish some ascendancy in the Mediter- 
ranean, and he hoped to inflict damage on the British Fleet 
which would have repercussions nearer home. Still further, he 
was able to employ for this adventure the obsolescent Junkers 
Ju 87B dive-bombers which had shown themselves to be such 
easy meat to the British fighters, but more formidable to ships 
far from bases for air-protection. 

To the German mentality all this must have looked very 
attractive. But they reckoned without the long-range bombers 
of the R.A.F., which had been flown out to the Mediterranean 
when Italy invaded Greece. Vickers-Armstrongs Wellingtons 
raided the German bases in Sicily, and destroyed many of the 
dive-bombers on the ground, and temporarily checked their 
Operations. 

Nevertheless, we must expect to have a harder fight in this 
narrow Sicilian Channel before we can finally expel the Germans 
from Italian soil. Convoys must be brought through this thin 
Strip of water, which is only some 80 miles wide at the 
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narrowest part. They are essential to the maintenance of our 
offensive from Egypt. As yet that neck of water is out of range 
of our fighters flying from the nearest aerodromes we can 
command. For the present the Navy must carry its own air- 
protection with it, and we can look confidently to it to meet 
the need. 

On one other shore the Luftwaffe is trying to establish exactly 
the same tactics in its efforts to do duty for a powerful navy. 
Big four-motor Focke-Wulf Kurier bombers, developed from 
the civil Condor and stationed at Bordeaux, are ranging over 
the Atiantic off the Irish coast in the hope of intercepting 
and sinking any British ships which may cross their path The 
“Empress of Britain’ was one victim of an interception of 
this sort. Big bombers have a range of more than 2,000 
miles. They use it not only to sweep far into the Atlantic, 
but in this process to fly up from Bordeaux, and round the 
North of Scotland, to land in Norway. They return in the 
opposite direction. Our own bombers have much impeded 
these activities of the enemy by bombing their bases in France 
and in Norway. Before long we may have long-range fighters 
which will be able to deal with them in the air as well. 

These operations by the enemy in the Mediterranean and 
over the Atlantic, although nuisance enough in themselves, are 
nevertheless only diversions while the main attack is pre- 
pared. There is no doubt that Germany is growing desperate, 
and will fling in her whole power in an effort to end the 
war by early summer. Last summer in the assault on Great 
Britain the Luftwaffe reckoned without the strength of the 
Fighter Command. This time the Luftwaffe may reckon 
without the might of the Bomber Command, which, despite 
nearly a year of continuous action, is now stronger and better 
equipped with men and machines than it has ever been. 

Something of this growing power was shown by the daylight 
attacks on French bases during the last spell of good flying 
weather. As new and faster types of day-bomber come into 
service these daylight raids can be extended in area and in 
effect. Powerful fighter-escorts can be provided for the attacks 
on the nearer objectives, and the same feature which was used 
to defeat the day-raids of the enemy can be used to ensure the 
success of our own. Already the Fighter Command has turned 
from pure defence and, with confidence born of its mounting 
numbers, as well as still higher quality, has resumed the offensive 
patrols over enemy territory for which its forbears of the R.F.C. 
earned so much renown. In the coming battles that question 
of quality is likely to prove as decisive as it did last summer. 

Both the Hurricane and the Spitfire have been improved 
during the winter, and will be seen in action with new and more 
powerful power plants and armament. The shell-firing cannon 
will offset any advantage the Germans might have reckoned to 
achieve by the armour-plate with which they have loaded their 
aeroplanes. Incidentally, the Luftwaffe seems to vary the thick- 
ness of the armour carried according to the rank of the airman 
protected by it. For instance, the equivalent of a Squadron 
Leader in the German Air Force is protected by 13 mm. of 
steel plate, whereas a mere Pilot Officer has to be content, or 
at least make do, with but 8 mm. 

Our new fighters, the Hawker Tornado, developed from the 
Hurricane, but with nearly twice the power, and the Westland 
Whirlwind, are likely to prove as much superior to the new 
machines the enemy has in store as were the Hurricanes and 
Spitfires of last summer. In offensive action as well as in 
defence the striking power of the R.A.F. will be much in- 
creased. The new Short Stirling four-motor bomber, for in- 
stance, is nearly twice the size of the Vickers-Armstrongs 
Wellington which has borne the brunt of the night-bombing 
this winter. 

In both attack and defence we can face the trials of the coming 
spring with even more confidence than at any ume in the 
past. With the great Empire Training Scheme now well 
under way, and sending its first fruits to this country, with our 
own production soaring despite all the efforts of the enemy, with 
the arsenal of America ranged behind us, this summer should 
hold in store a still greater reverse for the Luftwaffe than the 
decisive defeat it suffered last summer. 
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THE DIARY OF WILLIAM CARNSEW-—II 


By A. L ROWSE 


O life passes for William Carnsew. He was anxious to do 

his best for his boys, writing to Lord Mountjoy, who seems 
to have been a family connexion, on behalf of Matthew. On 
October 20th “ Matthew departed towards Lord Mountjoy with 
weeping tears. The wind south-east.” Nine days later he 
came home again. He and his brother were to return to 
Oxford. “John Kenall with me for to have William go to 
Oxford, and lent me a nag, promised to write his letters for 
placing of him.” William was a taking lad, and Dr. Kenall, 
who enjoyed the fat living of St. Columb Major along with 
much other preferment, was Archdeacon of Oxford, Canon of 
Christ Church, and a person of influence in the University. 
He was as good as his word, and in November the two younger 
boys, “ Matthew and William, went away towards Oxford.” 
Shortly after the letters begin to come down from thence, and 
the Diary closes. The image of William Carnsew, so clear to 
us for just this year 1576, that tells us so much about that 
vanished life, withdraws into the shadows and so into silence. 
It is for his sons to speak. 

It happens that we possess a few leaves of the diary which 
Richard and Matthew Carnsew kept, evidently on their father’s 
instructions, for a part of the year 1573-4 at Oxford: a rare, 
perhaps a unique thing, for I do not know any other such diary 
from which we can reconstruct the life of an undergraduate 
of that time. In May, they “received letters out of Cornwall 
and with them 4od.” Next day, “ made definitions of homo 
by the five ways. Bought paper 4d.” Then, “our Principal 
went to the Parliament; made exercises to Master Vice- 
Principal.” At the end of the month they were reading Sallust; 
Richard’s shoes were mended for 2d., and they bought Calvin, 
Melancthon, Calton on Logic, bound in one volume, for 12d. 


In June they bought Foxe’s Sermons and were engaged in 
translating them into Latin; Richard was polled for 1d. and 


the cook’s wages paid (8d.). August was mostly filled with 
exercises in logic; both lads were polled. They bought a pound 
of candle for 4d., two pairs of gloves for 12d., and Richard a 
pair of garters (12d.). In October the brothers parted; Matthew 
remained to hear Mr. Curry’s public lectures in natural 
philosophy—presumably the Fe!low of Exeter, who later became 
a Jesuit. In November the brothers were together again. John 
Goldsmith, the parson of St. Kew’s son, fell sick: “ We were 
with him all the time of his sickness, which was a cause of 
defect in reading as you willed us.” 

Next year Matthew entered into commons at Christ Church, 
from Broadgates Hall where they were entered. He began to 
translate Cebes’ Table, for which he borrowed the book of 
John Goldsmith. “What needed that, sith you had one of 
your own?” is the careful father’s comment in the margin. 
They removed into “an higher chamber, the rent 13s. 4d.” 
After this extravagance they borrowed 14d. of John Cole, and 
began to read Peter Martyr on Aristotle’s Ethics—“ borrowed 
the book of Sir Matthew.” In April, “ my brother very sick”; 
then “ we laid in 40d. to the common stock of the house because 
our manciple gave over his office.” 

So their education proceeded: any amount of logic—no won- 
der the Crown found the country gentlemen of England such 
tough nuts to crack in Parliament—Cicero and Aristotle’s 
Ethics. the great Reformers. And all the while there are 
innumerable small expenses for “ making of our gowns,” fustian 
for the back, fur for the front, a pair of shoes, two dozen of 
points, a cap for 2s. 4d. We hear no more of Richard, the 
eldest boy, at the university; during the period of his father’s 
diary he was living at home. William, the youngest !ad, in 
whom Dr. Kenall took an interest, followed his brothers at 
Broadgates Hall—now Pembroke College. He was a brigit and 
lively lad, and was successful at the university: he became a 
Fellow of All Souls in 1579, and, following in the Doctor’s foot- 
steps, took his B.C.L. in 1588. He was M.P. for Camelford in 
the Parliaments of 1597-8 and 1601. 

The kind of fellow he was may be seen in his letters from 


his chambers in London home to Bokelly, particularly th 
affectionate, chaffing ones he wrote to his eldest brother, o 
whom he was fond. “ Messor Richardo carissimo,” he writes 
in October, 1583, “my father wrote to me by this bearer tha 
you should come to London about Allhaliowtide, which I think 
is called Christmas. I pray you forget not to bring £3 of good 
and lawful moneys of England with you, for I want it. And jf 
you can speak to my father conveniently for it, you may do me 
a great pleasure; the like and greater pains must I do for yoy 
one day. If you bring more it must be welcome, if less, yer 
ail is fish that comes to the net.” He sends commendations tp 
his friends, “ Mr. Nicolls, of Penvose, that is to say as well 
friends as foes, my cousin Mr. Hill and his wife, all at Ros. 
carrock, Tregair, and every other where: all the good hurlers 
in St. Kew with whom perchance I shail hurl this next year.” 

Instead of Richard, his father came up to London. After he 
left, a Mr. Mordaunt showed young William great courtesy: 
insisting that William’s father was a connexion of his wife's, 
he hired a horse for him and took him down to stay for a few 
days at his house near Oxford. “ While I was there he used 
me with all kind of familiarity and at my departure thence he 
lent me one of his own geldings to come home to Oxford 
withal.” Obviously William was an attractive young maa, 
whom people took a fancy to. “ By his means I spent nothing 
in London save 12s., wherewith I bought a hat, a shirt anda 
pair of stockings, and a little book of law places entitled Topica 
Legalia.” He complains that the books that his father left 
with him in London the carrier has forgotten, so that he could 
not send them down to Cornwall. His mother had sent him 
two shirts and a powder, with which “I have done wonderful 
cures for the green sickness and am much sought unto by 
divers, for they call me the best physician in England for that 
disease.” Evidently there was a strong streak of his father 
in him. 

Two years later there is a high-spirited letter to Richard, 
sending commendations to all the good friends at home: “to 
od and young Roche, to Bokelly, Tregair and by west the 
bridge though unacquainted and never thought on, generally 
to ail your acquaintance wheresoever, not forgetting my very 
good friends of Roscarrock, their courteous guests and gentle 
frump. Oh, Heigh-ho: Why, Mathy, what occasion hadst thou 
to go &c. O love, love! I fear me, Richard, this whoreson 
love will kill us all. Sustine pro nunc. If there can be a letter 
to Braband, I pray let it be speedily delivered. Vale.” Two 
years later, the summer of 1587—Drake is on the coast of 
Spain—William is writing: “Mr. Justinian and I have made 
such a league as that the one is bound to take the other’s part 
in any indifferent cause. He hath given his promise and I my 
hand never to fail our friends in any just cause. Would Juno 
and you were such cater cousins as Pallas and I mean to b, 
then would I come home to sing a song to Hymen and would 
not doubt but to help to fill your new consort with good 
concord. My bow served my turn passing well and Will thanks 
you for him. God keep you.” 

And that is all. For all his merry chaff, the brothers did 
not marry until late, William himself setting an example by 
marrying Ann Arundell of Trerice in 1610. His brother did 
not follow suit until 1619, Matthew not at all. The brothers 
were all childless, their sisters unmarried. So old William’s 
line died out at Bokelly ; silence descends upon them and upon 
that house. And yet as one passes by on the roadside, the 
view of Rowtor opening out on the right, and looks left 
across the fields to that house among the trees, one seems 
to hear an echo of those long vanished voices: the dead place 
comes alive for a moment with the thought of all that happy 
crowded life, old William and his whims, Jane Penkivell and 
her boy running away with her purse, Richard Grenville coming 
over to discuss a match, the vicar sick, and young William in 
London longing to come home and hurl once again with all the 
good hurlers of St. Kew. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


hink for Victory 

The chairman of the Allotments and Gardens Committee, Mr. 
H Berry, whose criticism of me appears in The Spectator of 
ust week, refers to ~ Mr. Bates and other non-growers of storable 
vegetables.” But since when have I been a “ non-grower of 
gorable vegetables”? In my next paragraph Mr. Berry will find 
; list, given in response to many correspondents, of the forty 
varieties Of vegetables grown by me in the year 1940. The size 
of this list has nothing at all to do with the fall of France, since 
it was planned at least three months before that event; it has 
nothing to do with “ early official injunctions,” but is the result, 
[hope, of my own common-sense ; finally, it was accomplished 
without the digging up of a single inch of border, bed, or lawn. 
Init Mr. Berry will note that, so far from my being a “ non-grower 
of storable vegetables,” there are twelve varieties of storable vege- 
tables; and he will also note that it contains a further twelve 
garieties, such as brussels-sprouts, kale, and so on, which remain in 
the open ground during winter. Nor have I any surplus. I as- 
me no cloak of wisdom after the event. At intervals during the 
ast fifteen months I have been urging readers of this column 
not only to grow more vegetables but to grow them more inten- 
sively and more imaginatively—until they must, I fear, be grow- 
ing tired of it. Finally, Mr. Berry asks if it really is a deplor- 
able thing that surplus green vegetables, grown for human food, 
should be given to cattle? Isn’t it deplorable? Isn’t it 
deplorable that food should be sent to London and, in these 
very difficult days of transport, sent back again? Isn’t it 
deplorable that some hard-working farmer or market-gardener 
should have to pay double freightage-costs on his produce and 
I think it surely is. 
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The Forty Varieties 

Here then is my list of forty varieties. It contains three things, 
tomatoes, melons and rhubarb, which are perhaps more strictly 
fuit, though they are extremely useful foods. Mr. Berry, and 
the various correspondents who have asked for the list perhaps 
a little incredulously, may like to note that the figures in 
parentheses refer to the number of sowings, or crops, of each 
variety: potatoes (3), peas, carrots (6), onions (2), pickling 
onions, white turnips (3), yellow turnips, celery, celeriac, chicory, 
«orzonera, salsify, swedes, rhubarb, couve Tronchuda, chou de 
Burghley, spring cabbage, calabrese, purple-sprouting broccoli, 
perennial-sprouting broccoli, broad beans, asparagus, lettuce (4), 
tunner-beans, savoys, haricot-beans, French beans (green and 
yellow), spinach (2), tomatoes (2), melons, asparagus kale, leeks 
(3) purple cabbage, cress, cauliflowers (2), beetroot (2), marrows, 
radishes, summer cabbage. There is no stunt about this list, 
which contains items of delicious and varied food which may be 
found in any reliable catalogue. (It may be worth noting, by the 
way, that seeds of many varieties in it were obtained through the 
Women’s Institute scheme, and in every case yielded first-class 
results. At half-a-crown the W.I. boxes of seeds, put up by a 
world-famous firm, are an incomparable bargain.) Nor, finally, 
does the list pretend to be complete; the number of varieties 
could be increased, without the slightest trouble, to fifty. 

























Birds in Snow 

The effect of snow on birds is often to make their habits 
seem new and even fanciful. Rooks, ordinarily great travellers, 
taming the countryside in crafty reconnaissance parties, seem 
forced like aircraft to remain at home. They gather on the 
lower branches of trees, especially oaks, and engage in long 
conferences, hunched up like magistrates against the cold, occa- 
sionally taking a feed off the bark. Heads down, they sometimes 
preside there for long hours, as if unable to come to a decision 
about the state of emergency. Ducks are also bewildered; they 
do not understand ice, on which their feet make a single line 
of perfect convict arrows, and in snow they sink up to their 
breasts, so that they seem to squirm along, without legs, looking 
even for ducks highly comic. Geese remain stately; but it is 
astonishing to discover that they are not white at all, but a 
buttery cream, and that against the background of snow they 
seem reduced about one-third in size. Scme smaller birds, in 
snow, appear suddenly plumped up; blackbirds and thrushes look 
huddled and obese. But it is the still smaller birds that are, as it 
Were, truly lit up by snow. The red and pink of robin and 




















chaffinch glow with warmer delicacy, and the legs of all small 
birds are revealed in all their miraculous fragility—slender and 
H. E. Bares. 


frail as legs of grass. 
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THE THEATRE 


**Dear Brutus’’ At the Globe 





Mr. JoHN GIELGUD’s production of Dear Brutus is the kind of 
theatrical “event” which we had almost forgotten: an all-star 
caste, a play which occupies in the affections of many older 
people the position of a minor classic, an opportunity to com- 
pare impressions. “Do you remember Gerald du Maurier as 
Dearth, Alfred Drayton as the butler Matey?” The Spectator 
seems regrettably not to have noticed the original production, or 
it would have been interesting to follow changes in taste from 
those last-war years, to have discovered whether one’s pre- 
decessor really swallowed the great sentimental scene between 
the artist-wastrel and his dream-daughter without protest. We 
have since those days—superficially at any rate—toughened: our 
literature has become less fanciful and self-pity is less prominent ; 
but after the lapse of disappointing years, when no sustained 
talent more important than Mr. Noel Coward’s has appeared 
in the theatre, it is possible to recognise how superbly Barrie 
knew his job. Mr. Coward’s works already-bear the lines of 
time more deeply. 

Barrie was a master at arousing attention. If his plays had 
all remained unfinished in the manner of Shall We Foin The 
Ladies? what magnificent fragments we should possess. From 
the first stumbling politenesses with which the ladies of Lob’s 
strange house-party feel their way into the darkened drawing- 
room after dinner Barrie holds us. The exposure of the butler’s 
theft, the feminine blackmail as they threaten him with the police 
—“tell us why we have been invited here, or else”: the 
suggestion of mystery, even danger, the guarded references to a 
wood that Goesn’t exist—the dramatist’s hand has fallen in the 
first minute firmly on our shoulder and holds us inexorably to 
cur seat. The comedy is chilled with an authentic grue. And 
what magnificent comedy it is: the lines have dated no more 
than Wilde’s—Matey’s appeal, “I am not bad naturally. It was 
just going into domestic service that did for me; the accident 
of being flung among bad companions”; Purdie making love, 
“You are so fluid, Joanna; why are you so fluid? ” and Purdie 
being strenuously loyal to his wife, “It is my invariable custom 
to go straight off and buy Mabel something whenever you have 
been sympathetic to me. Those new earrings of hers—they are 
in memory of the first day you called me Jack. Her Paquin 
gown—the one with the beads .’ It is perfect, so long as 
it is light. If only, we feel, it could have ended there, with the 
pilfering butler and the philandering Purdie and the odd 
primeval Lob just hinted at by Matey: “A married lady can 
tell a man’s age by the number of his razors. If you saw his 
razors—there’s a little world of them, from patents of the present 
day back to implements so ’orrible, you can picture him with 
them in his ’and scraping his way through the ages,” and the 
midsummer wood right off the ‘stage and all the seriousness. 

But then, of course, we should have lost. the superb last act when 
the characters drift confusedly back with their embarrassing 
memories of what they have made of their second chance. 

The flaw is Dearth, the artist, his unsatisfactory wife and the 
daughter who might-have-been. Barrie should have kept, like 
Wilde, to the surface, for below the surface he discovered only 
a rather shameful infantilism and an immense self-pity. Selif- 
knowledge taught him nothing ; his own intimate weakness shied 
away from the parallel world of drunkards and artists. The man 
Dearth with his slang exclamation, “ Crack-in-the-eye, Tommy,” 
his appalling gusto—‘ How I used to leap out of my bed at 
six in the morning to have a crack at my easel ”’—is no more an 
artist than he is a waster ; he is like the substitute-dream we are 
told that our Freudian censor lets slip by; he belongs to Mr. 
Darling and the Never-Never Land and “Do you believe in 
fairies? ” His port is as phosphorescent as the poison in Tinker- 
bell’s glass, and out of the black weeds of sinister Mrs. Dearth 
wandering through the wood deserted by that “ rotter,” the Hon. 
Archie Finch-Fallowe, we almost expect to hear the warning tick- 
tock of the crocodile’s alarm clock. 

To the notorious and unremunerative part of Dearth, Mr. 
Gielgud has devoted his immense talent—nobody could make it 
more palatable. And the same may be said of Miss Margaret 
Rawlings as the passionate husky Mrs. Dearth. All the rea! fun, 
of course, goes to the others, and they bandy it superbly: the 
graceful masterly lines lie like cream on the tongue. It is unfair 
—but irresistible—to pick out Mr. Roger Livesey as Matey, 
Mr. George Howe as Lob and Mr. Ronald Ward as Purdie. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 
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BALLET 


The Sadler’s Wells Company 


Tue Sadler’s Wells Ballet have returned to London, not to 
their own home but to the New Theatre, which is a more 
convenient site in these days of darkness and difficult travel. 
Performances are given every afternoon and on Saturdays the 
programme is repeated at a second house. There are, therefore, at 
present three theatres devoted to ballet, the successful venture at 
the Arts Theatre having reduplicated itself at the Ambassadors. 

The programme I saw last week contained three of Frederick 
Ashton’s ballets, Harlequin in the Street, Dante Sonata and the 
new version of Facade. These made an excellent entertainment, 
displaying the range and variety of the choreographer’s invention. 
The first is a refined and artificial comedy admirably suited to 
the delicate wit of Francois Couperin’s music. Mr. Carter has 
filled out, if one may use the expression of so slender a figure, 
lis portrait of Harlequin and gives a performance that can be 
set beside Idzikowski’s in Carnaval. It has the same gay and 
naughty freshness, though here there are only occasional touches 
of sentiment. But though Harlequin’s pranks are the central 
core of the piece, they are not its sole ingredient. Else it would 
be mere farce. Mr. Somes and Miss Brae give to the lovers 
an elegance and a restrained passion that set one thinking of 
Mirabell and Millamant, and lift the ballet on to the plane of 
true comedy. 

Dante Sonata is Mr. Ashton’s most ambitious creation, and it 
is almost wholly successful. At its best moments it attains to a 
degree of tragic terror and pity rare in ballet. There are certain 
weak patches in the composition of the ensembles, when the 
dancers are set to rush about the stage without any particular 
design or significance in their movements. These bits of padding, 
that fill in long passages of music working up to a climax, are 
the price that has to be paid for taking a ready-made sym- 
phonic work for use as a ballet. In thes: passages the imagination 
of the choreographer lapses for a while, and he falls back upon 
movement for its own sake, just as a composer, in default of ideas, 
fills in his symphonic design with a series of sequential figures 
that really have no meaning. These passages are rare, but they are 
not unimportant, for, coming as they do at points where a climax 
is being worked up, they allow the dramatic tension to slacken 
just at the point where it should be tightened. 

If these passages could be improved, possibly by some excisions 
in the score—for the real trouble is that the amount of music puts 
too great a strain upon the choreography—Dante Sonata would 
be a great masterpiece. It has a rare imagination in movement, 
setting and feeling. Its theme is of the most sublime and it does 
not topple into the ridiculous. There was, indeed, one point 
where, in the earlier performances, Mr. Somes and Miss Fon- 
teyn, re-united after a terrible ordeal, did fail to invest their 
gestures with the right significance. ‘Their meeting then suggested 
the coy and arch bashfulness of adolescence. Now they give to 
those same gestures the tenderness and shame, which was 
obviously always intended, and the little scene has become in- 
tensely moving. And, as a sort of bonus, there is thrown in 
the extraordinary cleverness with which Flaxman’s illustrations 
have been realised in movement, and to have embodied in the 
round those bare, severe outlines without losing all resemblance 
to the original is no mean feat. 

Mr. Helpmann’s performance in this ballet is as terrifying as 
ever in its serpentine contortions. He achieves his powerful effect 
not by the mere making of damnable faces but by the writhing 
of every muscle in his frame. But the ballet depends, more than 
most, upon the whole company rather than upon individual 
dancers, and it is in the big ensembles, despite the lapses already 
noted, that the choreographer’s skill and imagination show most 
clearly. The lighting contributes a great deal to the effect, and 
unfortunately the changes of illumination were not handled with 
the smoothness and precision that is needed. 

I had not seen the new version of Fagade, produced at Sadler’s 
Wells last year. There are two new dances, and Mr. John 
Armstrong has provided new scenery and costumes. Excepting 
the dresses for the young ladies who dance the Valse, I cannot 
agree that any of the innovations is an improvement. The new 
dances are a “Nocturne Peruvienne” for Mr. Ashton, which is 
a not particularly distinguished pastiche of “ Spanish ” movements, 
and a “ Fox Trot,” which satirises the vulgarity of the behaviour 
and costumes of the Bright Young Things of fifteen years ago. 
The “ Fox Trot” would be well enough in one of Mr. Farjeon’s 
revues, but it has too knuckabout an air in these surroundings. 
Mr. Armstrong’s new scenery has none of the delightful incon- 
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sequence of the original, in which something apposite to ey! 
one of the dances in the divertissement was embodied in tu 
scene. In place of that witty evocation of “ everywhere,” we » 
given a suburban setting, with a high-busted young fey, 
smelling a rose at her window, and some underclothes (male ang 
female) dancing on a washing-iine. The original Facade needa, 
no improvement, and it certainly did not deserve to have iy 
excellence hidden behind this new false front. 

DYNELEY Hussey, 











THE CINEMA 
At the Empire——*‘ Dawn Guard.” Atall cinemas, 
WHEN did you last see Nazimova? Probably at the 
Shaftesbury Avenue Pavilion in Salome, moving under g grea 
semi-circle of fuzzy black hair across the grotesque and wm 
conscious parodies of Aubrey Beardsley which were the sey 
In spite of these handicaps (which also included a biog 
Iokanaan aged about 19) she gave a magnificent performang 
particularly in her scenes with Herod. And now we can & 
that tragic mask again. Escape begins with Nazimova as Emm 
Ritter, an actress condemned to death by the Nazis, lying bruisg 
and ill in a cell in a concentration camp. The tragic mask y 
used to know has been accentuated by the years, and it 
understandable that her stage career has established her as; 
great Mrs. Alving. Lying in the filth of her cell, being key 
alive for her official death, she establishes in a few electric show, 
a dramatic urgency which infects all the rest of this meo 
dramatic thriller (for such, and no more, it is). And her timig 
and movements remind us that something great was lost whe 
talkies came—the elenfent of tragic (as opposed to comic) mim, 

The story of Escape tells how Emmy Ritter’s son (Rober 
Taylor), who is an American citizen, comes to Germany to sed 
his mother. At first he meets with a studied blankness (based 
on a subtle terror) from civilian and official alike. But gradually, 
by persistence and good luck, he mects a few people who knox, 
and a few who will help. There is the Countess (Norma Shearer 
whe keeps a finishing school and is kept by a General (Conmd 
Veidt). There is the aged retainer (Felix Bressart), and ther 
is the camp-doctor (Philip Dorn), who injects Emmy Ritter 
with a drug to give the appearance of death, so that she is 
brought to safety in her coffin. 

The story, coldly considered, is full of impossibilities. Bu 
it is so well directed by Mervyn Le Roy that the mountig 
moments of suspense and fear give it a real conviction, which 
is helped by sets so lavishly conceived that they look like th 
real thing, and by extraordinarily good acting. Philip Dom a 
particular gives a performance which makes it highly probable 
that he will soon be a star in his own right. It was perhaps 
a little unkind to put Norma Shearer in the same film 3 
Nazimova, even though the latter appears seldom—and then fia 
on her back most of the time. Miss Shearer is charming 
look at and exquisitely dressed; but she always fails—eva 
though it be by a hair’s-breadth—to make her acting come across, 
all the time there is a vague uneasy feeling of something missing 
Conrad Veidt, as the General, has a part after his own heat; 
and there is a splendid study by Albert Basserman of a lawytt 
broken in mind and spirit by the Nazi régime. 

But the most memorable sequence in the film—and one t 
may be difficult to forget—is the long and torturing process d 
getting the coffin out of the camp. The climax of this coms 
when the storm troopers force the son to nail down the coffin-lid 
on to his mother, whom he alone knows to be alive. There \ 
too, a macabre scene in the van which is carrying the coffin; th 
son feverishly forces it open and seeks some sign of life. None 
appears. Then, at the height of his despair, one single pearl @ 
a tear courses the corpse’s cheek. 

Finally, there is one interesting flash of dialogue which ind- 
cates a propagandist expression of opinion by Hollywood simila 
to that found in Hitchcock’s Foreign Correspondent (whic 
incidentally was completely misunderstood by a number of people 
who should have known better). Insulted by the General, bu 
unable to fight back, the young American says, “ Come into mJ 
backyard sometime, and I'll deal with you.” “ That I promis 
to do,” replies the General, with a sinister courtesy whych mus 
have made a lot of isolationists stir uneasily in their fauteuils. 

The latest M.o.I. film, Dawn Guard, presents two countrymel 
in Home Guard uniform on a hill overlooking a stretch of run 
England. They talk of what is to come out of the war with 
sincerity and with a forward-looking vision. Pitched in a quit 
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<ey, this film is entirely effective and comes near to expressing the 
BasiL WRIGHT. 


war aims of many ordinary folk. 
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[In view ot the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. 
reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. 
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THE EDITOR 


We are anxious not to 
Writers are urged to study the art 


of compression.—Ed., ‘‘ The Spectator ”’| 


OUR TASK IN EUROPE 


sir,—It is probable that the Government will soon make a statement 
of some kind on Peace aims. How far that statement will facilitate 
discussion of this vital question time alone can show. But there are 
certain considerations, political and economic, which I think funda- 
mental in the present situation. May I with you leave refer to one 
or two (as examples only) since it is urgent that we begin to clear 
some of the ground? 

(1) We do not wish to impose our particular ideas on any foreign 
State one iota more than is avoidable. But we should face candidly 
the fact that this intention may have to be modified by circumstances. 
For instance Mr. Edwyn Bevan, who is a passionate opponent of 
“Dictation” in any form, none the less makes the reservation in the 
case of Germany that she should_be totally disarmed. But for how 
jong? If unilaterally and perpetually we impose a disability upon 
*her perhaps far more serious, bitter and dangerous than Reparations 
ever were. Moreover, are we going in that case to guarantee her 
post-war frontiers against aggression from, let us say Russia, or 
perhaps a “ greater ” Poland or Rumania sprung up as the direct 
consequence of our liberty-loving precepts? If we refuse to guarantee 
them or to permit German rearmament are we not re-creating for our 
children precisely the same political problems which have been our 
only excuse for the tragedy of the last twenty years? 

(2) Again if nations are to be left completely free to choose any 
of the economic let alone political 
problems which may thus arise? Suppose they revert to the old 
unfettered nationalism which after all will have some of the advantages 
of familiarity. What then? Can we allow Holland and Belgium, for 
instance, freedom once again to pursue in a rearming world a policy 
of neutrality which would forbid military consultations for mutual 
protection? Some may say it is unlikely they would wish to do so. 
But is it so unlikely? Not perhaps unless we are prepared to maintain 
at least a two-power standard in air and on land as well as on sea. 
And if we do, what will become of all our slogans about social security 


“ 


kind of State organisation, what 


then? 

3) In any case if we are to assume obligations of a far-reaching 
character on the Continent we must in fairness to ourselves and certain 
of our neighbours insist from the outset upon some conditions in 
return. So that under analysis this matter resolves itself not into a 
question between interference and non-interference but a question of 
the nature of security and order based on mutual obligations. 

4) Why are we more concerned then than other nations with laying 
down the bases of security and orcer? Simply because all this pother 
arises from the assumption that we are going to be the victors. We 
all know that if we are defeated such discussion is meaningless, and 
if forced to a compromise all will depend on the content of the word 
“forced.” But if we win we shall have not only in the eyes of the 
wor'd of tomorrow, but in the eyes of History a very particular responsi- 
bility. We may be partner in an alliance; but it would be folly to 
ignore the fact that circumstances have made us predominantly the 
senior partner. There is an idea that we can bring Germany to her 
knees and then say to Europe, “ Gentlemen, as you were. Resume 
your frontiers, your minorities, your aspirations, your discontents, and 
as soon as you can afford them your armaments. And later on when 
you have all got your systems working with their vested and dependent 
interests growing daily stronger, we will have a talk about a better 
or even an ideal system.” It is a dangerous and foolish idea which 
surely only requires to be stated to be exposed. 

§) One final point. Let us not forget that we shall face a Europe 
in chaos ; beset not only by every kind of economic and social problem 
but also by deep cleavages and enmities within nearly all the States 
at which War has directly struck. A Europe more malleable than in 
normal times for setting on the courses of wisdom ; but also terribly 
receptive to the forces of confusion and evil. With us, if victors, 
will lie by far the greatest measure of responsibility for the path she 
takes.—Yours faithfully, JOHN MartTIN. 

House of Commons. 


A WORLD-STATE 


Sir,—The best way to economise space is to present this letter as 
a series of propositions, and to leave it to your readers to think out 
their arguments, for and against, so as to arrive at their own con- 
Here are the propositions. 

1. Only a World State can guarantee world peace. 

2. The chief obstacle to the formation of a World State is national 
prejudice 

3. Nine out of ten of the human race are longing for peace. 

4. When they understand that they must choose between a World 
State and recurrent war, misery and starvation, they will inevitably 
choose the World State. 

5. At the end of the present war, the United States and the British 
Empire will be the most powerful nations in the world. If they have 


clusions 


a mind to do so, they can rogether form the nucleus of a World 
State. 

6. In the World State there will be complete religious freedom, but 
if the State is to hold together there must be a simple World Faith to 
which men and women of good will, of every religion and of none, 
can subscribe. The foundation of this Faith 1s “ Love your neighbour 
as yourself.”—Yours faithfully, J. E. E. CRastTer. 

St. Anne’s, College Hill Terrace, Haslemere, Surrey. 


THE CABINET AND WAR-AIMS 


S1r,—Depressing but hardly convincing—that, I feel, is a not unfair 
summing-up of your article, “ The Cabinet and War-Aims.” 

We are fighting the second great war in twenty years, yet “it is a 
mistake to regard the war as imposing the necessity for fundamental 
changes in the structure of society... .” But for the “ruinous cost” 
of the last war we should have made greater social progress than has 
been the case; and yet at the end of the last war the nation was 
possessed of wealth-making instruments far greater than had been in 
existence at the beginning of the struggle. It is because these instru- 
ments were savagely sabotaged that the record of the post-war years 
has been so disappointing to liberal-minded men. 

Then in the international sphere, you suggest that the League of 
Nations should be invested with “something more than its former 
strength,” but that we who are fighting for the nations’ freedom 
“cannot impose limits on it.” Surely the principal defect of the 
League was that it was composed of sovereign States, each in the 
last resort a law unto itself? Are we really fighting to put back the 
rag-bag of European States, each to be permitted to retain, if it will, 
its tariffs, its army and its bombing planes?—Yours very truly, 

14 Hinchley Drive, Esher E. Royston PIKE. 


PROGRESS AND THE POOR 


S1r,—A vote of thanks to the Rev. James Johnston for his letter in 
your issue of last week. What he says is both true and opportune. No 
one who knew the conditions of the weekly wage-earners fifty or even 
twenty years ago, and compares them with those ot today, can for a 
moment agree with those who talk of the failure of our economic 
system. Though there is much still to be done, it is nevertheless to be 
hoped that the country will not be persuaded, by well-meaning people 
whose hearts are larger than their heads, to disregard the history of 
these years and exchange the methods of ordered progress hitherto 
characteristic of the British race for an impetuous plunge into violent 
change. 

It may, for example, very well be doubted whether the fortunes so 
admirably expended by successful organisers of business, such as the 
Cadburys, Lord Wakefield and Lord Nuffield could have produced 
anything like the same benefits for the nation at large if they had 
been transferred to the State by taxation even more severe than that 
Westminster and Whitehall are not omniscient, by 
R. E. MartTIN. 


“ 


hitherto in force. 
any manner of means.—Your obedient servant, 
The Brand, Loughborough. 


‘“* BILLET SNATCHERS ” 


S1r,—I think it is tme that someone should take up the cudgels on 
behalf of the billet-snatchers referred to in The Spectator. 
Many of these so-called “ drones” have been turned out of their 
houses by the Military, Government or Local Authorities, only, in 
many cases, to see them still empty. Those considered too old to 
serve the State have been told very plainly that they should move 
from the danger areas, and thus lessen the difficulty of providing food 
and shelter. ‘They have found the greatest difficulty in obtaining 
refuge elsewhere, even though they are obliged to pay more than 
first-rate prices for less than third-rate accommodation. Perhaps, 
after all, the bees are kinder to their drones!—Yours, &c., 
Lilleshall Hall, Newport, Salop. BEATRICE PICTON-TURBERVILL. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


S1r,—It is indeed only too true that as a nation we are lazy thinkers. 
In his letter, Mr. Fyfe shows himself to be a conspicuous example. 
He apparently fails to understand the meaning of the word “ Almighty.” 
My experience of teaching Scripture in middle-school forms has shown 
me that girls of 13 and 14 are often by no means either loose or lazy 
thinkers and are capable of shrewd and penetrating remarks about 
theology. The mental and spiritual inertia that, alas, is too often 
apparent later is, I think, sometimes the result of the kind of fare 
Mr. Fyfe would offer. 

Those who believe, as I do, that the Christian Faith is the only 
faith that fully satisfies man’s need, will, I am sure, feel their responsi- 
bility to present their beliefs clearly to the growing generation. But 
may I suggest that in our efforts to train young and impressionable 
minds to think rightly we should beware of unconsciously causing a 
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heresy complex? ‘Ihe adolescent who thinks at all honestly is 
almost sure sooner or later to be confronted with the same difficulties 
that have puzzled us, but he may hesitate to express them for fear 
of shocking or being snubbed. Surely this is where some of the 
most valuable work can be done in religious education. On the other 
hand, don’t let us give the impression that we have a ready and final 
answer to all these problems. We need not be afraid to teach the 
discipline of God’s silence.—Yours, &c., Mary F. C. ROGERS. 
Stenson, Southborough, Kent. 


JAPAN’S AMBITION 


Sir,—In his letter, published in your last issue, commenting on 
Prince Vladimir Obolensky’s clear-sighted article on America and the 
Far East, the pro-Japanese sentiments of the Rev. Mr. Murray Walton 
lead him to warn us against suspicion and lack of sympathy with 
Japan, and to the amazing statement that “Japan has allied herself 
with the Axis Powers, but she has done no more.” His omissions 
are staggering, and the blood of millions of victims of Japanese aggres- 
sion cries aloud for protest. 

Prince Obolensky holds that the appeasement policy towards Japan, 
which America practised nearly to the point of suicide, will be revised. 
He did not mention (probably because he was writing only of the 
U.S.A. and Japan) that America was not alone in or solely responsible 
for the policy of appeasement in the Far East. In that we, and the 
other European Powers who awaited our lead, must bear our full 
share of responsibility. 

To the student of Japanese pronouncements and of the Japanese 
Press it would seem that Prince Obolensky’s summary of her apparent 
ambitions was studiously moderate. Japan’s ambitions, mm Asia at 
least, would appear to have no limits. Since the last Great War she 
has been feeling for the line of least resistance in pursuit of oppor- 
tunity. Her “ Southern Expansionist School,” discouraged by our 
then formidable Fleet and by the fortification of Singapore and Manila, 
merged with the Japanese “ Northern School” and began the insistent 
pressure for expansion in China by the campaign for the fulfilment 
of the infamous “ Twenty-one Demands.” Firm resistance from the 
Nationalist Government of China and the Great Earthquake only 
checked them till 1931. Russian resistance was tested severely in 
Mongolia and the Ussuri Province and Japan has recoiled there only 
after several clashes provoked by her up to last year. When repeated 
tests in China disclosed the weakness of the European and American 
resistance there Japan profited by the white policy of appeasement 
to extend her invasion of China to her present threats to Indo-China 
and preparations to eliminate British and American interests from the 
Far East. In that process she has already involved herself in open 
alliance with our enemies of the Axis. It is Free China that has so 
far borne the brunt of the Japanese aggression, and it is due to her 
courageous and partly successful resistance that our policy of appease- 
ment has so far averted open attack on us by Germany’s Far Eastern 
partner in aggression. But there is already a state of undeclared 
enmity between Axis Japan and the Free Democracies of the West. 
The technique of undeclared war as it has been waged successively in 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Siberia, China, Indo-China and Thailand, 
shows that Japan has been feeling all along for the line of least 
resistance. The moral is surely for the Empire and America that 
determined resistance, even to the point of undeclared war, is our 
best safeguard, and that we should not flinch from organising effective 
joint assistance to Free China. To continue to appease Japan would 
involve the betrayal of the great bastion of Civilisation and Democracy 
in Asia and of millions of Chinese, and an abject retreat not only 
from our own material possessions in Asia but from the ideals we 
are now fighting in Europe to defend. 

If resistance be forceful and effective there should be no need to 
declare war, and there is a greater chance that hostilities may thereby 
be averted than by continuance of piecemeal appeasement, which can 
only have one end when dealing with militarist Japanese, Germans 
and Italians. 

President Roosevelt is making it clear to Tokyo that resolute resist- 
ance can be effectively divorced from all appearance and suspicion of 
provocation or counter-aggression. To follow his strong lead would 
seem to be our best course and also our best hope for the future 
of our relations with our former Ally of the Far East.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, G. S. Moss. 

The Old Glebe, Eggesford, Devon. 

Str,—The article in your issue of January roth on “ America and the 
Far East” demonstrates Japan’s ambitions in directions to which we, 
as well as America, should give heed while there is time. If she 
succeeds in absorbing China—or being absorbed by China eventually 
—Burma will be the next objective, with her inexhaustible wealth of 
rice, teak and silver. During the great war Burma was cut off from 
India by one German cruiser, despite our alliance with Japan, owing 
to the absence of land communication between the two countries. 
The Times said this was “a crying scandal”; so three routes were 
then surveyed. Nothing further was done to build either a railway 
or a road. It is certain that neither India nor Burma—no longer 
united—will make good the deficiency ; it is an Imperial matter of the 
utmost urgency.—Yours, &c. J. W. Meares. 

14 Cawley Road, Chichester. 
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THE INDIAN DEADLOCK 


S1R,—May I take the liberty of answering Sir Herbert Kealy’s letter 
in your issue of January 17th? To take Sir Herbert’s Questions 
he has raised them: > 

(1) Some of the Congress leaders in India have been arrested { 
breaking the Defence of India Act (a law of the land!). Others fg 
been “detained” without a trial, under an obscure Regulation q 
the East India Company’s time. 

(2) Both these so-called laws are totally unjust ; the first, decauy 
it was proclaimed by a sing!e fiat of the Viceroy, in direct Opposition 
to the expressed will of the popularly elected legislatures of the 
country ; the second, because it was never intended for its present yy 

(3) The offences of the Congress leaders are totally different jg 
nature from the offences committed by Capt. Ramsay and other 
The Congress leaders are the foremost opponents of Nazism in India 

(4) Most of the Congress leaders have been sentenced to 
“rigorous ” imprisonment, and it is “rigorous” in the literal sense 
of the word. This form of imprisonment is totally different from 
that being now undergone by political prisoners throughout the rest 
of the British Empire, and the word “detention” cannot be applic 
to it. 

(s) The Congress demand for independence, as Mr. Spendy 
recently explained in a letter to The Times, looks formidable enough 
on paper. But it is the substance of independence that the Congres 
demands, not its superficial treppings. As anybody who knows Indi 
would be able to tel] Sir Herbert, an immediate grant of “ dominion 
status” under the terms of the Statute of Westminster, 1931, would 
be enough to secure the support of the Congress in the prosecution 
of the war. 

(6) To style the present action of the Congress as a “form ¢ 
blackmail” is the height of misrepresentation, for the Congress bi 
been making the same demand consistently for the last ten yeas 
at the very least. 

(7) The Congress does in fact represent the overwhelming majority 
of the Indian masses. This is shown by the fact that at the lay 
general election to the provincial legislatures the Congress secured 
overwhelming majorities in eight out of eleven provinces and in tk 
remaining three it was the largest single political party. In fae 
of these facts can Britain still maintain the pretence of fighting for 
democracy, while refusing to concede the just demands of the Indian 
National Congress? 

(8) Finally, does not Sir Herbert know that the Congress has » 
many times expressed its determination not to embarrass the British 
Government in the prosecution of the war against Germany ai 
that it is the utterly unimaginative action of Lord Linlithgow and 
his colleagues which has forced its hands?—Yours, &c., 

jesus College, Oxford. D. M. ANand. 




































MONARCHY OR DEMOCRACY 


S1r,—Of recent years, in contradistinction to the totalitarian States 
we have fallen into the habit of counting ourselves a democracy. This 
is surely regrettable if it tends to weaken our proud sense of being the 
bighest surviving example of a monarchy, than which, deny it who 
will, there is no higher form of government. L. B. CHOLMONDELEY. 


Oxford. 
HOMES AND HCUSING 


Sir,—Mr. Trevor Dannatt, discussing flats of the future, refers w 
the absence of reliable data on the preferences of slum dwellers and 
adds, “ Mass-Observation please note.” May I note that, during tk 
summer of 1939, Mass-Observation began a detailed investigation into 
the housing attitudes, preferences and prejudices of working peopl? 
We chose a suburb, a big housing estate, four large blocks of flats, 
and a garden city, and commenced a detailed examination of socal 
life, home management, family economy, &c., in these places. Unfer- 
tunately, the war killed the grant which made this work possible, 
but not before certain points had begun clearly to emerge. One df 
these points, was the high degree of contentment in some of the 
blocks of flats especially the Kensal House flats erected by the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, advised by Miss Elizabeth Denby. Mis 
Denby is one of the few planners who fully appreciates the soci 
and superstitious factors involved. So many people—and Joho 
Armitage, the writer of your article, “The Family House,” is om 
of them—project on to working people their own subjective feelings, 
which are based on a very different economic, educational and environ- 
mental conditioning. There is evidence to show that a large numbe 
of so-called slum-dwellers, living in the poorest housing in Stepney and 
Bolton, are happy and managing to enjoy conditions which seem, ® 
better-off persons, appalling. That does not, of course, mean thé 
they should not be rehoused ; it may mean that rehousing in wha 
seems ideal conditions to the town planner would not have as satisfying 
an effect as the town planner expects. 

Any plan can give people more cubic air space or more hot bath 
water. The real problem of replanning surely includes dealing wit 
the decay of social consciousness and citizen co-operation, which hi 
been going on ever since the random unit of the crowded street Ww 
replanned into horizontal piles of flats, or the semi-segregation of th 
housing estate. Partly arising from my interest in this matter, | 
have made my own home in “ the first garden city” and I know from 
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experience what it means to live in a town which is not permitted 
to have a single public house within its borders. Such extreme pro- 
jection of the planner’s subjective bias is now outmoded, but much 
of the same spirit underlies plans which are now eagerly canvassed. 
For instance, Mr. Dannatt suggests ten essential points for flats of 
the future. To whom are they essential? He does not show that 
this is what ordinary people want; apparently it is what he thinks 
they want, or thinks they ought to want. Unfortunately, the gulf 
between want and ought is considerable. It cannot be bridged by 
being ignored.—Yours sincerely, Tom HarrIsson. 
82 Ladbroke Road, W.11. 


«“ REBELS AND ECCENTRICS ”’ 


Sir,—I am afraid I cannut see Mr. Graham Greene’s review of Eric 
Gill’s autobiography in focus either with the man whose book he is 
reviewing or with contemporary Erglish Catholicism. Perhaps the 
suggested picture of a tradition to which Gill did not belong because 
“he had not behind him the baroque internationalism of a great 
Catholic school” has an element of felicity, so long as that important 
word a is understood as a particular and not a general reference. I 
know very little of Stonyhurst, but the only two old Stonyhurst boys I 
know are bank clerks. 

But I know one Catholic headmaster who very profoundly shares 
Eric Gill’s disquiet that bank clerks, insurance clerks and stockbrokers 
should tend in fact to be a usual product of “our great Catholic 
schoo!s ” of which his own is one ; another who, whether his view could 
be qualified as disquiet or not, regards this tendency as one of the most 
significant of our times. To say that Gill went wrong here on the 
question of fact is to oppose a fancifu picture to the plain reality of 
what is happening. 

But Mr. Greene writes as if the schools in question were imaginary 
ones to the understanding of which he alone possesses the key. Indeed 
the whole review reads to me very like an abbreviated novel-plot with 
an equally imaginary Eric Gill as its chief character. 

Eric didn’t grow a beard as an expression of fury against his en- 
vironment (that is the imaginary Gill of Mr. Greene’s emotional novel), 
he grew one because that 1s a normal thing for a man to do; and he 
wore a biretta, or far more often a beret, because they were good and 
reasonable hats to wear, while bowlers made him laugh. And he 
didn’t hate his fellow Catholics or the priesthood. He hated the com- 
mercial civilisation with which he saw it was fatal for them to com- 
promise—if they wanted to remain Catholic, if they wanted to remain 
men. That was why he didn’t mince words. 

Of course Eric Gill appears an eccentric to anyone writing within 
the mental world of our industrial system. Of course it appears 
“something went wrong” and “his revolution never amounted to 
much.” His revolution was an intellectual and moral one embodied 
in a mode of life conformable to Christian and Catholic principles, 
and it made those principles visible and tangible to anyone who 
visited the household at Speen. It was not the kind of revolution 
which sets out to raise a following and to tell other people what they 
are to do 

Mr. Greene’s innuendo “ perhaps he made too much money... ” to 
explain why Gill failed as a rebel leaves an ill flavour in the mouth. 
Mr. Greene is far from seeing what Eric Gill was or did.—Yours 
faithfully, BERNARD KELLY, T.O.S.D. 

Aquinas Cottage, St. Dominic’s, Hartshill Road, Stoke-on-Trent. 


POETRY IN WAR 


Sir,—Poets have fallen upon bad times, so there is no need for the 
reviewer to be deliberately unjust and seek to make matters worse. 
But this is what Mr. Geoffrey Grigson seems to have done in his 
review “ Poetry and War” in your issue of January 17th. Considerably 
less than a page has been allotted to ten books of verse—which, 
however, were too few for Mr. Grigson. Otherwise why did he 
introduce some drivel and half-baked comments on Rupert Brooke, 
Rilke, and others, who don’t come into the immediate picture. Result: 
nearly half his valuable space has been taken up with matter that 
might belong to a longish general article, but not to a starved, war- 
time reviewing page. As to the books of the poets so scantily dismissed 
it happens that I have read five of them, and wish to say that 
Mr. Grigson does not know what he is talking about—or else he 
has wilfully misrepresented us. We are not all Hun adversaries or 
wolves in sheep’s clothing ; and as one of the victims I have a double 
grievance. There is a picture of the swastika on the back of my 
little book (The Gallows-Cross) with a rope hanging over one of the 
projections. It 1s as if Mr. Gmgson were asking for it.—Yours 
faithfully, HERBERT PALMER. 
22 Batchwood View, St. Albans. 


A COCKEREL QUANDARY 


SiR,—To kill cockerels as soon as they are hatched would indeed 
effect a saving in chicken feed, but surely this is impracticable for 
most of us at any rate. As enthusiastic amateurs, but with the expert 
supervision of a neighbouring farmer’s wife, we sat three hens on 
three dozen eggs, and twenty-five chickens resulted. But no one 
from the farm could tell us the number of cockerels until the birds 
were three months o'd—even then with no absolute certainty, as we 
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learned later. I am sure, however, that Lt.-Col. Myers would like to 
know that once we had overcome the difficulty of this sex-determina- 
tion question, the cockerels were segregated and fed entirely on 
vegetable scraps with very little mash until fully grown. These birds 
dressed for the table weighed between 5} and 6} lbs.—Yours faithfully, 
“ High Toby,” Abinger Common. H. S,. JANEs. 


LIFE UNDER A TYRANNY 


Sir,—It should hardly be necessary to point ou. the sophism in the 
strange argument of the Duke of Bedford, which seems designed to 
show that there is very little difference in point of liberty between 
England and Germany. He writes: “A tyranny is only really a 
tyranny for those who are in opposition to the Government,” and the 
next sentence appears to be intended as a restatement of this, viz., 
“persons who support and admire a Government are unconscious of 
tyranny, no matter how autocratic it may be.” But obviously this is a 
totally different assertion. Does a state of affairs always cease to exist 
if we cease to be conscious of it? Is it not the greatest evil in tyranny 
that its victims may become by habituation or hypnotisation uncon- 
scious of their loss of freedom, and even deluded into enthusiasm for 
their bonds? One remembers “R. L. S.’s ” fable: “ So soon as the child 
began to speak, the gyve was riveted; and the boys and girls limped 
about their play like convicts. . . ‘My dear boy,’ said his uncie, the 
catechist, ‘do not complain about your fetter, for it is the only thing 
that makes life worth living. None are happy, none are good, none are 
respectable, that are not gyved like us.’ ” 

Would the Duke really ho!d that a population that has teen 
scientifically “conditioned” into an unquestioning acceptance of 
slavery, as envisaged by Mr. Aldous Huxley in Brave New World, 
would be any the less a servile community? And what does the Duke 
mean by saying that “there is in this respect absolutely no difference ” 
between the attitude of the “ blindly patriotic German” towards the 
persecuted German minorities and “that of his British counterpart 
towards the fate of 18B prisoners and conscientious objectors”? If 
this statement simply means that if and where the same spirit of 
utterly ruthless persecution that is so dominant in Nazi Germany 
finds expression in this country, it is equally detestable, then we have 
little more than a platitude: if on the other hand it means that the 
public opinion behind this country’s war effort does evince the same 
ferocious cruelty, then the statement is disingenuous and the fact 
asserted is untrue. 

Finally, the assertion that (apparently under every régime that 
incurs the stigma of “tyranny”) “the very large number of people 
who are indifferent tc politics” and do not actively support the 
Government can “continue to enjoy the pleasures of their home life 

and in many cultural pursuits to which even the most 
oppressive Governments do not object,” could hardly have been made 
by anyone who has grasped what is really happening to family life 
and to culture under the Nazi régime. Family trust and affection 
are being openly attacked by the doctrine that young and old 
owe but a _ single loyalty—to the State—according to which 
children are encouraged, and indeed enjoined, to spy upon and 
inform against their parents, so that even within the home con- 
fidence and freedom of utterance are blighted by suspicion. And the 
cultural activities of artists and students are stifled by the same doctrine 
that all the interests of man must be subordinated to the power-interest 
of the State. These are all commonplaces. Can the Duke really 
not be aware of them? Or can he really think they are matters of 
quite secondary importance?—Yours faithfully, 

6 Claremont Road, Leeds 6 


READING IN THE BLACK-OUT 


suggests that reading for black-out evenings might 
be thought out. There is one series which I found of great interest. 
While reading Carlyle’s French Revolution I noticed how often 
the author referred to Young’s Travels in France and Italy when 
speaking of social condit‘ons in France immediately before the revo- 
lution. I read that Lockunart’s Life of Napoleon dealt with the 
dominating figure who emerged from the turmoil and Tolstoi’s War 
and Peace embodied the novelist’s ideas on the impact of Napoleon’s 
Russian campaign on a band of Russian people. Finally the 
Memoirs of Sergeant Bourgogne give a faithful and interesting 
account of the experiences of a French soldier on the retreat from 
Moscow. This series of books leaves one with a very definite picture 
of the troublous years 1785-1815. All can be obtained in cheap 
editions: the first four in Everyman and the last in the Travellers’ 
Library.—Yours faithfully, Cuas. J. KETTLe. 
30 Courtland Avenue, Norbury, S.W. 16. 


, 





JoHN W. Harvey. 


S1r,—* Janus ” 


S1r,—In response to “ Janus’s ” invitation in your issue of January 17th, 
I suggest that an excellent book for any one who is looking forward to 
having plenty of spare time for reading is Frederick Harrison’s Choice 
of Books. I know no better took on books. Unlike “Janus,” how- 
ever, Frederick Harrison believed that it is more important to read 
the great authors than books about them. “ We read,” says Harrison, 
“a perfect library about the Paradise Lost, buc the Paradise Lost 
itself we do not read.”—I am, &c., W. B. HoweELt. 
South View, Shaldon, S. Devon. 
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Books of the Day 


The Sense of the Past 


A collection ot his papers on liturgical 
(Oxford University Press: Alcuin Club 
tos. 6d.’ 





Walter Howard Frere. 
and historical subjects. 
Collections. No. XXXV. 


In his introduction to this collection of papers by the late 
Bishop of Truro, the Dean of Chichester says: “ He was a better 
liturgist because he knew and loved human beings.” And in a 
foreword Father Talbot, of the Community of the Resurrection, 
of which Frere was one of the foundation members, writes of 
“the industry, clarity and grace of a mind to which worship 
was the first of interests and the most usual of habits.” Life 
and learning were not two, but one, in Dr. Frere. He edited 
texts and wrote numerous books and papers, which gave him 
a peculiar place in the esteem of men who had no share in his 
interests and were far removed from the chief objects of his life. 
They admired the exceptional simplicity, gracious and unadorned, 
of his style, the care and restraint with which he set out his 
evidence and reached his clear-cut conclusions. He wrote as a 
master without a touch of masterfulness, and his work was 
studied with deep and genuine respect. This book reveals the 
hidden springs which nourished a singularly sincere and disci- 
plined mind. Nobody who reads the short articles reprinted 
here from the Truro Diocesan Gazette will find in them a trace 
of the passion and misunderstanding of the controversies which 
were the occasion of these simple and courteous statements. 

Some of the reprinted papers are technical and, to those un- 
acquainted with the history of music and liturgy, are difficult. 
They were written by a specialist for specialists. Yet if they 
are read in the light of the historical papers, and especially of the 
papers written with reference to the discussions on the revision 
of the Book of Common Prayer, they can remind us of a truth 
too often forgotten. Most of us are compelled, and sometimes 
are content, to study history in the state of mind of a bibliophile 
who is ignorant of the contents of the books which he collects, 
or of a devotee of old buildings who has but a nodding acquaint- 
ance with the principles of architectural construction. 

Dr. Frere was not like this. He loved and understood music ; 
but when he listened to plain chant he had more than an appre- 
ciative ear, he heard it as a man who knew all that could be 
known about its history and the difficulties of its transmission. 
And when he spoke about the order of sentences in the conse- 
cration prayer and the framing of the Eucharistic canon, his 
sense of veneration was informed by a present awareness of every 
detail in their past. Hence he was far more independent than 
most people who hold strong opinions can be. The past, as past, 
did not tyrannise over him. As he patiently explained, a collect 
was not\necessarily a good collect because Cranmer, if it was 
Cranmer, put it into English (he knew all about Cranmer, just 
as he knew his colleagues on the episcopal bench), nor was a 
collect necessarily a bad collect because it had been deliberately 
composed in the twentieth century. Within the range of his wide 
interests, Dr. Frere was what every historian should try to be, 
whether he is a political, social or ecclesiastical historian. He 
cannot know very much, but he knows what he knows and where 
his knowledge stops. He refuses to dogmatise about people the 
springs of whose life are unfamiliar to him, as though he had 
the same right to judge a monk in a cloister as he has to judge 
Pepys, the diarist and naval administrater. He realises that if 
he knew more about other men and things his estimate of the 
men and things that he does know something about would be 
modified. 

Midway between Dr. Frere’s more technical papers on such 
matters as Edwardine vernacular services, the use of Exeter and 
the palaeography of early mediaeval music, and his discussion of 
the Papacy or the Reformation come two or three papers which 
help the reader to see how the “technical,” just because it also 
is an expression of the human, can affect our ideas about the 
more familiar aspects of history. The paper, based on the work 
of Joseph Braun, on the Christian altar is an admirable example ; 
so also is the delightful article (one of the York Minster Historical 
Tracts) on the York service books, with its word picture of a 
mediaeval congregation, and the lecture on Franciscan influence 
on religious services. And even the most “ political ” historian 
of the Reformation would do well to study Dr. Frere on the 
Anaphora. He would learn much. 

From what must be called a more general point of view, the 
tinest essay in this volume is that on Lollardy and the Reforma- 
tion. Dr. Frere here emphasises, more strongly than the present 
writer would think it right to do, the influence of popular 
religious feeling in the time of King Henry VIII. The over- 
emphasis, if it be such, illustrates his width of view and his 
sympathy with the democratic. “If there were to be any 
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modern times at all 


Hudson’s Bay 


Sea of Destiny. By H. Dyson Carter. (Hutchinson. tos. 6d) 


THe “Sea of Destiny,” whose history, commercial and strate. 
gical importance form the subject of this book, is Hudson’s Bay 
French and English struggled for it at the end of the seventeenth 
century—Dean Swift in his “Conduct of the Allies” called the 
recovery of the Bay one of the objects of England in the war ¢ 
1689-97 ; though the actions there did not, as the writer asserts, 
affect the issue of the war. Commercially, today, the use of jts 
principal port, Churchill, shortens the route of the Canadian 
grain to Europe and reduces the cost. Strategically, it offers, 
undefended, an open door for aerial attack upon Canada and the 
United States. An enemy who should succeed in establishing 
and maintaining—aerial bases in the Bay would be within thre 
hours’ bombing range of the industrial, transport and population 
centres in the two countries. 

Mr. Carter describes the nature of the opposition to the 
development of the Bay. Undoubtedly, the navigational difficul- 
ties of those waters have been exaggerated. A study of the 
writings of Arctic travellers leads to the conclusion that if the 
navigational facilities were developed the period during which 
the route can be used could be extended. Icebergs coming from 
Davis Strait will block the waters, as they do the straits of 
Belleisle, for about six months, but the use of the route for the 
rest of the year would be an advantage of which we should ke 
glad to avail ourselves at all times, and particularly at the present, 
when it is necessary to put every ton of shipping to the best use 
and save expense in freights. 

As to the danger that our present enemy might establish him- 
self in the Bay and hold it, thence bombarding the cities o 
North America, this is less easy than the writer appears to think. 
The picture he draws of a pocket-battleship escorting a large 
convoy across the Atlantic is one that is unlikely to take shape 
until the command of the sea has passed out of British hands; 
and in any case the means to avert such an occupation is not 
the setting up of fortifications in the approaches, which are to 
wide to be defended by such means, even if it were the best 
form of defence, but to provide a sufficient force at sea to prevent 
the passing of the command and deal with any minor attempt 
that might be made in raiding form. Still, it is well not to speak 
of “impossibilities” in war, and to take every situation under 
careful review, even those which on first sight appear improbable, 
bearing in mind that it is not to fixed local defences that we 
should look, but to active measures of a naval and aerial character; 
for these will not only effectively prevent any such attempt 
as that visualised by Mr. Carter, but will also give protection 10 
the sea-route which the territory of Hudson’s Bay subserves. 

HERBERT RICHMOND. 


Sane Words on Russia 


(Penguin Special. 6d. 


Russia. By Bernard Pares. 
THAT a completely new full-length book on Russia, from the 
dawn of history to the latter half of 1940, by the sanest and best- 
informed authority on the subject in Britain, should be pur 
chasable for sixpence, even under the disabilities imposed by 
war conditions, must be accounted a very remarkab!e publishing 
achievement. Drawing on the wealth of his great experience 
Sir Bernard Pares handles his material skilfully, summarising the 
earlier history of Russia clearly and adequately in his first six 
chapters and devoting the other fourteen to the revolutionary 
evolution of the country since 1914. Against the necessary back- 
ground the contentious developments of the last twenty-five years 
are treated firmly and objectively. Sir Bernard Pares has the 
gift of seeing, with vision undisturbed by either right-wing or left- 
wing prejudice, both what is good and what is bad in the Soviet 
system. He defends the old system of indirect election (com- 
mune, district, province, State) as suited in pre-Soviet days to 4 
largely illiterate population, and sees no particular reason 10 
change it as yet. He clarifies the vexed question of the relation 
of the Soviet Government and the Third International by point- 
ing out that while neither controls the other, both take theif 
orders from the Communist Party, which is the real master of 
Russia. The fact that the party has no president leaves supreme 
power in the hands of its secretary, Joseph Stalin. Sir Bernard 
finds no obscurities in Stalin’s foreign policy, the dictator’s main 
purpose being to keep Russia out of war while the complete 
socia‘isation of the country is being achieved. He does not 
discuss the interesting question how far recent policy indicates 
a tendency to fall to the temptations of imperialism, nor go fat 
towards analysing the distinction between Socialism and Com- 
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munism in the Russia of today. But no doubt limits of space 
mean limitations of theme. ; 

Of the chapters on the Russia of Stalin two on the social ser- 
yices and the drive against religion—which has met with more 
resistance than is commonly realised—are of particular interest, 
the more so since they are based more than most of the book 
on personal investigation. In his discussion of the developments 
which have led to Russia’s paradoxical association with the 
Powers already united by an anti-Comintern agreement, instead 
of with the western democracies with which both by tradition 
and interest her natural affiliation lay, Sir Bernard approaches 
nearest to the controversial, though only thc blindest eulogists 
of the directors of British foreign policy in the past ten years 
will deny that some share of responsibility for the result lies with 
our own hesitations and ineptitudes. It is not quite true to say 
of the Manchurian coup of 1931 that “America’s attempt to 
check Japan got no support from England,” but it is undoubtedly 
true that if the overwhelming importance of securing and retain- 
ing Russia's co-operation in the fight against Hitlerism in the 
critical five years from 1934 to 1939 had been grasped as it 
shou'd have been in Whitehall the lot of a dozen European coun- 
tries today might be happier than it is ; to endorse Sir Bernard’s 
conclusions on that point does not involve assent to every detail 
of his argument. He might, moreover, have acknowledged the 
innate perversity of Russians in negotiations. He ends with an 
earnest plea for the substitution of understanding of Russia for 
ignorance of Russia. Nothing could do more to facilitate that 
than study of his valuable and opportune little book. 

FRANCIS GOWER. 


African Finances 


The Financial and Economic History of the African Tropical 
Territories. By Sir Alan Pim. (Humphrey Milford. The 
Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d.) 

EvEN allowing for the distractions of war, this book has appeared 
at a very appropriate moment. Simultaneously with the war 
has come a very important change in Britain’s colonial financial 
policy, and Sir Alan Pim’s survey puts this change into its 
context. Until yesterday the British Government clung to the 
principle that all colonies should be financially self-supporting 
and should be given assistance from the Treasury only in the 
event of a deficit, and then under a strict and negative super- 
vision. Even the Colonial Development Fund (about which more 
might have been said in this survey) was a somewhat grudging 
departure from a general rule. The recent promise of 5} million 
pounds annually for development and research is a new and solid 
contribution to the policy of trusteeship. 

This book brings out the need for such assistance. It traces 
briefly the economic and financial history of the tropical terri- 
tories, British and foreign, bringing out the dangerous dependence 
of most of them upon one or two products and the essential part 
played by the development of communications. Some valuable 
analytic tables of revenue and trade are included. The difficulty 
in supplying Africa with the capital required for her general, as 
against her mineral, development, is well brought out. 

This book, though brief and mainly descriptive—it is based 
on the Beit Fund lectures—is the outcome not only of expert 
study of intractable material, but has behind it the deep practical 
knowledge gained by the author in his many diagnoses of the 
pathology of African finance. MARGERY PERHAM. 





Blueprints for Britain 


Town and Country Tomorrow. By Geoffrey Boumphrey. 
Thomas Nelson. 2s. 6d.) 

[F the physical replanning of our towns and our country is not 
already a topical issue, or does not soon become so, then so very 
much the worse for both, and for all of us who inhabit either. 
Mr. Boumphrey’s book is well-timed and well-calculated to 
provoke just that popular interest, criticism and discussion that, 
in a democracy, are the necessary prerequisites of effective 
governmental action. How vitally and urgently necessary is 
positive and drastic action of a sort quite without English pre- 
cedent has been long evident to every thoughtful: planner and 
is made clear enough by the author. His prayer for a Ministry 
of Planning has already been answered, though whether Lord 
Reith will in fact ever be allowed to do what is manifestly 
necessary is still unnervingly doubtful. And so it must remain 
until enough of us know what Mr. Boumphrey already knows, 
that is, what our huggermugger lack of co-ordination, foresight 
and intelligent planning costs us all, individually and collectively 
in health, convenience, happiness and actual cash. 

If only we could realise how fantastically inefficient our present 
design for living really is and how readily it might be transformed 
into something so vastly more reasonable and pleasant, the change 
would be both complete and certain because the demand would 
be irresistible. Not that we should all necessarily agree with the 
author when we come to the actual detail and filling-in of our 
own drafts for the brave new world. Some of us may think 
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his strong advocacy of 1o-storey working-class flats as dubious as 
his disparagement of garden cities or his statement that land 
nationalisation “is simply not practical politics,” yet as a whole 
his book will be welcomed by planners as giving the uninstructed 
public an admirable survey of their problems and a clear sum- 
mary of some of the likeliest solutions. 

By implication he stresses the urgent need for just such a 
statistical “ National Atlas ” as was outlined last year by Professor 
Taylor to the British Association, and one of the first preliminaries 
of the new Ministry of Works and Buildings should surely be to 
insure that this essential basis for national planning should be 
made generally available so soon as ever it may be. 

Explaining the objects of planning, the author writes: 

It cannot be too plainly stated that the wholehearted aim of 
planning is, not restriction for restriction’s sake, but the protection 
of the public as a whole from the result: 9f selfish or short-sighted 
exploitation. If planning were a luxury that had to be 
supported at public expense, and its object chiefly to make the 
country prettier (which is perhaps the popular idea of it), there 
would be every reason for saying that at the present time we 
cannot afford it. But this is not so. It is precisely because we 
are spending vaster sums on armaments and public services than 
ever before, precisely because of the urgent need for economy 
that we must plan. Good planning is invariably lucrative. 

Mr. Boumphrey is, it will be observed, an able salesman of 
planning, and when such propagandist skill is joined to real 
knowledge and to honesty, the resultant book is, as one would 
expect, just what the hour requires for public enlightenment on 
a most vital matter that must day by day become more urgent. 
CLouGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 


London Life 


The Streets of London Through the Centuries. 
Burke (Batsford. ros. 6d.) 
IF you expect a book on the streets of London to tell you some- 
thing about the streets built up by Dr. Barbon, the great 
speculative builder of the seventeenth century, about the genesis 
and specific character of London’s squares as against those on the 
Continent, about the cutting through of Long Acre in the early 
seventeenth, Queen Street and King Street in the City in the later 
seventeenth, Regent Street in the early nineteenth, Holborn 
Viaduct in the later nineteenth and Kingsway in the early 
twentieth centuries, or about the first by-pass road _ of 
London, the New Road (Marylebone and Euston Roads), 
you will be disappointed in Mr. Burke’s new book 
which on all these and similar things contains nothing 
or near to nothing. What it provides is an entertaining and 
skilfully handled sketch of London life through the centuries, 
very varied and many-sided, though rather excessively dwelling 
on “ Sittengeschichte *—the dirtier aspects of London slang and 
piquant or unsavoury details of London night-life of the past. 
The best parts of the book seem to me the chapters on the 
Middle Ages and the last 150 years. For the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, where Mr. Burke draws on his own 
early memories, he has an admirable collection of characteristic 
tit-bits: the milk girls still with their two cans hanging from a 
wooden yoke, poor people carrying their joints to the bakehouse 
to have them roasted, landaus and broughams, the first electric 
“ spelling ” advertisements, the first underground public con- 
veniences. The mediaeval chapter is short, but manages to 
give a surprisingly suggestive picture of London sights, smells 
and noises, and much interesting data probably unknown 
to most of Mr. Burke’s readers, e.g., the various uses of the nave 
of St. Paul’s and of Westminster Hall, or specimens of mediaeval 
slang which are still going strong (Cove, cranky, gone west). 
The chapters on the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are 
too short, considering their crucial importance for the building 
and planning development of London. What an infinite number 
of interesting facts on Stuart end Georgian London is accumu- 
lated in any of the four best recent books on London: S. E. 
Rasmussen’s London (1937), N. Brett-James’s Growth of Stuart 
London (1935), Sir H. Llewellyn Smith’s History of East London 
(1939), and T. F. Reddaway’s Rebuilding of London after the 
Great Fire (1940). Even if one is quite aware of the fact that Mr. 
Burke is not aiming at anything scholarly, one is justified in asking 
for a little more data and a little more accuracy. “ Scores of plans 
were submitted to the King” after the fire of 1666? We know 
only of five, if I am not mistaken. Exact dates are rarely given, 
except for the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. As a rule we 
find only “about this time,” “somewhat later,” &c. Quotations 
are frequently without any indication of their sources (pages 7, 
11, 21, 39, 44, &c.). The same is true of the earlier ilustrations. 
Not a word that some of them have nothing at all to do with 
London (Fig. 5, for example, with the caption “ Stalls at a holiday 
assembly, fifteenth century” comes, as the reader is not told, 
from the Flemish manuscript of Jean le Tavernier’s Conquétes de 
Charlemagne). The index, on the other hand, is carefully 
arranged, and the illustrations are well chosen (though, again, I 
must add, for a book on London life and not on the history of 
London streets). . Some of them are scarcely known. Among 
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them Fig. 17 should be noted, the charming drawing of 1640, 
and that gem, Fig. 53, showing a curious early exhibition of steam 
traction, an engine running on rails with one coach attached 
round a small circle enclosed by a high fence on what is now 
Euston Square. The show took place in 1809, and you had to 
pay an entrance fee to see this miracle of modern technique. 
NIKOLAUS PEVSNER. 


Apology tor Beckmesser 
In Defence of Hanslick. By Stewart Deas. (Williams and Norgate. 
58.) 

IF it means anything at all to him, the name of Edward Hanslick 
suggests to the average musical reader the embodiment of 
academic obscurantism and of a peevish opposition to the 
originality of genius. The average reader has, in fact, accepted 
the portrait drawn by Wagner and his devotees of a critic who 
dared to discern certain weaknesses in the master’s works, and 
certain dangers to the art of music in a blind adherence to his 
theories. And the average reader is hardly to blame for following 
where he is led by such men above the average as Mr. Ernest 
Newman, who writes down Hanslick as “the most colossal 
charlatan and ignoramus,” or Sir Donald Tovey, who professed 
to have failed to discover in his writings “any knowledge of 
anything whatsoever.” 

The rehabilitation of a music critic, who died thirty-six years 
ago, may seem an odd task to undertake, but Mr. Stewart Deas 
has performed his task with so much skill in the compression of 
his material, and with one eye so firmly fixed upon the general 
principles of criticism as an art, that his little book, so far from 
being a tedious re-hash of old controversies, has the positive 
merit of constructive thought. He has done for his readers all 
the dull work of reading Hanslick’s works—the essay on aesthetics, 
Vom Miusikalisch-Schénen, is the only one translated into 
English, and very ponderous its nineteenth-century German style 
is !—and has gleaned for us the virtues they contain. He shows 
Hanslick to have been anything but obscurantist in his views. 
His criticism of Wagner is by no means all adverse, and when he 
finds fault, it is not with minor details, but with fundamentals: 

Wagner’s operatic style exists in an atmosphere of superlatives ; 
but no superlative has a future, it is the end, not the beginning. [He] 
has laid down a new way for himself which is vitally dangerous; but 
it is a way for him alone; whoever follows will perish and the public 
will witness his misfortune with indifference. 
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“The shade of Hanslick,” comments Mr. Deas, “ may be all 
a quiet smile of satisfaction at the accuracy of his forecast” 

Hanslick had, too, the true critic’s magnanimity. After all the 
mud that was flung at him, after, even, the characteristically 
caddish conduct of Wagner, who invited him to hear the readj 
of the libretto of Die Meistersinger, in which Beckmesser origin. 
ally appeared as Hans Lich, he could still write of Wagner with 
dignity and without rancour. If his criticism of Brahms and the 
rest seems nowadays an old story, it myst not be forgotten, ag 
Sir Donald Tovey seems to have done, that he was writing aboy 
contemporary music. When that is remembered, his criticism jg 
seen to be the work of an acute intelligence, and one suspects 
that, where his judgement was at fault in assessing a new work 
by Brahms, the mistake was due to a too meticulous honesty ip 
writing about a composer who was also an intimate friend, If 
any among us today makes no worse mistakes, he will deserve g 
similar resurrection a generation hence. 

DyYNELEY Hussey, 


A Translator’s Problems 


Translations from Horace, Juvenal, and Montaigne. 
Trevelyan. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


IN speaking of his translation of two of Montaigne’s essays, 
printed here, Mr. Trevelyan says, “It is natural and proper that 
I should conform to the literary standards of my generation, and 
make scrupulous accuracy my aim rather than colour and 
picturesqueness.” This is well enough for prose versions of 
prose originals: but the translation of verse into verse needs a 
great deal more than “scrupulous accuracy.” Mr. Trevelyan 
would have been justified in taking more liberties with Horace 
and Juvenal. The effort to achieve “ colour and picturesqueness,” 
where the poet lacks a prevailing contemporary poetic idiom to 
legitimise it, does certainly—leaving the question of accurate 
scholarship aside—tend towards the tour-de-force ‘though 
“ tour-de-force” is a term far too often employed to depreciate 
something we were not clever enough to do ourselves). But the 
fact remains that Mr. Trevelyan’s translations are on the dull 
side. His material—the Epistles, the Ars Poetica and four Satires 
of Horace, and the Third Satire of Juvenal—lend themselves to 
vigorous, sparkling, conversational treatment. His metres, the 
ten-syllabled blank verse line and the fourteen-syllabled line, are 
often extremely successful: they are used adroitly, with much 
elasticity and change of pace, though here and there jolting 
unpleasantly, as in “An instructive exemplar of the power” or 
“When uninvited we repeat passages.” 

It is in the idiom that Mr. Trevelyan fails. He seems to 
unbend rather self-consciously to the colloquial, instead of using 
it naturally. The juxtaposition of the mannered with the conver- 
sational, which contributes so much to the charm of Horace’s 
Epistles, finds little echo in Mr. Trevelyan’s versions. There 
are phrases that cry out for modernisation, as “ Were it not that 
her poets, one and all, Resent the toil and tedium of the file : 
while occasional modernisms miss the target altogether—* Your 
cares, those compresses that chill the soul” simply will not do, 
for “compresses,” whether hot-or cold, connote the relief of 
suffering. With the Ars Poetica Mr. Trevelyan is more success- 
ful: this is a work which can be read profitably by poets today, 
and the translator renders admirably its clarity, wit and good 
humour. Throughout, he shows a spirit of great fidelity to the 
letters of his originals, which will commend this translation to 


By RC, 


scholars. C. Day LeEwIs. 
Fiction 
Look at all Those Roses. By Elizabeth Bowen. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d) 
Summer 1914. By Roger Martin du Gard. Translated from the 
French by Stuart Gilbert. (The Bodley Head. 25s.) 


The Red Tapeworm. By Compton Mackenzie. (Chatto and 


Windus. 8s. 6d. 
Dévotes of the short story—among whom “include me out,” 
as Sam Goldwyn used to say—would probably tell me that Miss 
Elizabeth Bowen’s gifts are very well suited to it; and it is true 
that her eye ranges courageously after those flying suggestions 
and eccentric moments which yield likely short story material; 
it is also true that she can impose precision on fluidity; she can 
be bleakly accurate and yet can also allow herself sentences which 
ring weightily to hold an emotion in place, yet rouse no ill-timed 
novelistic echoes. As an example of what I mean by this last 
merit I refer readers to the second last paragraph of the last 
story in this collection, called Summer Night. Here, it seems to 
me, in a passage of rich, nostalgic writing, the uneasy, scattered 
pain of the whole theme is gathered up and resolved with an 
emotional grace as admirable as it is satisfactory. And yet, 
although Summer Night is one of the best stories in this collec 
tion, it has a distorted look; its assaults are too many, and some 
of its packed indications are therefore almost necessarily careless 
and ungainly. A similar charge can be made against A Love 
Story, where atmospheric power, although superbly displayed m 
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18th CENTURY 
PROPHECY 





The time will come, when thou shalt lift 
thine eyes 

To watch a long-drawn battle in the skies, 

While aged peasants, too amazed for words, 

Stare at the flying fleets of wond’rous birds. 

England, so long the mistress of the sea, 

Where winds and waves confess her 
sovereignty, 

Her ancient triumphs yet on high shall bear, 

And reign, the sovereign of the conquered 
air. 


(Translated from Gray’s ‘Luna Habitabilis,’ Cambridge 1737) 
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Make it come true! Just two hundred years 
ago this remarkable vision of the war in the air 
was written down in Latin yerse by the great 
English poet who composed the famous ‘Elegy’. 
To make Great Britain ‘ Sovereign of the con- 
quered air’ is now our task. There is no time to 
* stare at the flying fleets ’, we must exert all our 
energies to increase them. Everyone must help. 
You can help with money. Save every shilling 
you can and lend it to the Nation! 


Save regularly week by week. Go toa Post Office or your Bank or 
Stockbroker and put your money into 3°%, Savings Bonds 1955-1965, 24% 
National War Bonds 1946-1948, or 3% Defence Bonds ; or buy Savings 
Certificates ; or deposit your Savings in the Post Office or Trustee Savings 
Banks. Foin a Savings Group and make others join with you. 


Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 
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itself, is unable to pull a variety ot emotions into convincing that very non-relatability; but it cannot be stated by Antoine Why 
relationship. This difficulty, this uneasiness, in the more ambi- can only overstate it, lacking imagination. It is disappointing ay 
tious of these stories suggests a similarity between Miss Bowen’s _ to discover that the exquisite, difficult Jenny de Fontanin—so jpg 
work and that of Miss Kay Boyle; but whereas the latter writer _nitely promising in Les Thibaults and, in the express.on of love 
can sometimes resort to imaginative violence and excess to pull Erté 1914 shedding light and grace on a tragedy that without be 
herself through, Miss Bowen is withheld from these by a humanity would have been didactically overweighted—has pins 
scrupulousness which carries its own reward. into a dull and single-tracked bore, an ideologist by virtue ¢ 
Scrupulousness of the long-sighted kind is Miss Bowen’s forte, widowhood, a mouthpiece of all that was least durabie in the tage 
and for its free use and in order indeed that it may not positively wasted Jacques. [For that is all that is left of Jenny at the eng_ 
hamper her, it seems to me to demand the pace and stretch of _ that, and a little son into whom M. du Gard has been unable, 
the novel. The short story is mainly for the good shot, and _ inject any of the authentic, touching, passionate life which ha 
though Miss Bowen can shoot, she does other things better. I been built up with such care and through so many early beautj 
read somewhere the other day that Talleyrand said that a states- volume by volume, only to end in him. > ‘ 
man is one who always sees two moves ahead. This seems to me Mr. Mackenzie’s joke at the expense of pre-1939 English bureay. 
absurd, the mere requirement surely of a politician; a statesman cracy may worry the simple-minded and make them fidget as oft 
should see beyond all the moves, to the end, and further. Miss as they smile, but I fear the sophisticated will think it long-demm. 
Bowen always in her novels is able to suggest that scrupulousness out and schoolboy. Farce should be more explosive than this = 
has taken her vision straight through to the end of her theme its participants more baroque. However, there are some 004 
before she began; this gives to her writing a habit of power _ lines, and the Cockney characters are lively and convincing 
which, as I have said, is apt to become ungainly within the limits Kati OB , 
of the short story—except indeed when she forsakes it utterly, _ 
in such rare, unlucky trifles as Oh Madam or A Queer Heart— 
two odd examples of Miss Bowen doing the work of any compe- . 
tent contemporary; they are surprisingly anonymous. But most Shorter Notices 
of these stories, like them or not, have the idiom, brilliance and - 
spiritual control which is usual to this. author, and the pages are -phe War Speeches of William Pitt. Selected by R. Coupland 
thick with memorable observations. This, for instance, of two With a F . , ~= ini x ‘oe 
, ; ; , , ith a Foreword by the Prime Minister. (Oxford University 
happy and virtuous middle-aged spinsters: “Like successful Press. 5s 
nuns, they both had a slightly married air.” 
It is disappointing to be unable to record great pleasure in 
Summer 1914, the English version of M. Martin du Gard’s Eré 
1914 and Epilogue. ‘The latter part comes new to me in _ this 
publication, and strikes me as pedestrian, repetitive and sometimes 
hollow-sounding, as if the author had grown tired of his theme, 
or over-saddened by it. Antoine Thibault, in action and health, 
in forthright pursuit of his own conception of himself, had attained 
through many volumes to a condition of human verisimilitude 
and recognisability which conferred something like brilliance, and 
certainly great poignancy, upon the level theme of bourgeois nor- 
mality; but Antoine defeated and out of the race, Antoine attempt- 
ing introspection and self-analysis as he waits for death is, not to 
mince matters, a prosing bore. He is not the man for letters or a 
diary, and no pathos can relate his character effectively to those 
griefs which are beyond human control. The pathos is there—in 





Mr. CHURCHILL has written a short foreword for this 19 
edition of Pitt’s War Speeches. The comparison between thes 
days and the time when Napoleon’s invasion-army waited on the 
cliffs above Boulogne has been made often—perhaps too often 
Mr. Churchill points a difference. “In one respect our situation 
is very different from what it was in Pitt’s day. A Nazi victor 
would be an immeasurably worse disaster for us and for al 
mankind than Napoleon’s victory could ever have been. As 
modern France, and not France only, knows, Napoleon couk 
construct as well as destroy ~ 


Pattern in Black and White. By Eileen Bigland. Lindsay Drum- 
mond. 6s. 
To say that Miss Bigland is a talented journalist is to say tha 
her travel book on the Rhodesias and Nyasaland is easy to read, 
and has a fresh and sympathetic approach to many huma 
problems, African and European. She has a quick eye for th 
general situation, and was evidently taught much by an intelligent 
District Commissioner, who explained to her the work he ha 
to do, and the evil ways of Indians, missionaries, British settles 


PROC ‘-RAMME FOR and tourists. Miss Bigland got a superficial idea of tribal dis 
organisation, and the effects on the African of work in th 


Rhodesian mines and culture-contact generally. But she prides 


herself on complete technical ignorance, and knowing nothing 
but what her eyes and a few friends tell her. The resutt is often 
fantastic, and when she makes her Bemba chief “draw hy 
blanket closer round him,” or squat before a fire while k 
indulges in the most highly improbable confidences, one feck 


she must have confused her reading of Red Indian stories wit 
by African guide-books. Quite as curious are her parallels wit 

Soviet Communism when she describes native agriculture. Wit 
so much spirit and energy and general capability, it seems 4 


=. pity she should have squandered her gifts on such a very iF 
Harold J. Laski accurate piece of writing. 


Harold Nicolson, M.P. Things Mortal By Sir Frederick O’Connor. Hodder and 


Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) 


Herbert Read Sir FREDERICK O'CONNOR is not a particularly good writer, bu 
at least half of this autobiography makes agreeable readin 

= be because of the very substantial interest of its subject matter 
W. M. Maemillan Sir Frederick spent the greater part of his working life abroad, 
in Thibet, India and Persia, occupying official posts. From 

Ell Vilki M P these vantage-points he was the spectator of many of the mos 
en 1iKINSON, EF. important events in the recent history of these countries, and 

his recollections of them possess decided interest. To the grea 
G D H Cole disadvantage of his book he seems, however, to believe thi 
- . - the same interest attaches to a luncheon party with some of the 
lesser lights of Hollywood as to close acquaintance wii 
“TI note a vivid appreciation all through these Wassmuss or the Tashi Lama, and the latter part of his book “ 
PI - : scrappy and, by comparison with the former, banal. Nor do 

essays of what we really mean by victory.” the four poems which occupy the final pages add to originality 


—Rt. Hon. C. R. ATTLEE, M.P. 





Leninism. By Joseph Stalin. (Lawrence and Wishart. 7s. 6d. 


IN 1924 Stalin delivered a series of lectures at Sverdlovsk 
5s. net University under the title Problems of Leninism, in which amon 
other things he followed current orthodoxy by deriding the theot! 
of “socialism in a single country.” After the defeat of Trotsk} 


ROUTLEDGE and his adherents Stalin, anxious to justify his leadership by 3 
publication which could be hailed as a contribution to Bolshevik 


(Continued on page 100) 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, 
COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, ESQ. 








RELATING to the accounts to be submitted to the one hundred 
and eighth annual general meeting to be heid at the head office, 
15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, on Thursday, January 30th, 1941, 
I am taking the unusual course of sending my observations on 
the accounts with the report and balance sheet as at December 31st, 

O. 

3 many of our shareholders are engaged on important Govern- 
ment work and others may find travelling to the City inconvenient 
that I hope this change will commend itself to all. 

At the annual meeting on January 30th, 1941, only the necessary 
business will be transmitted and no further comments will be made 
by me as chairman. 

Before dealing with the ordinary affairs of the Bank, it is with 
much regret that I have to report that during last year we lost 
the services through death of our esteemed col’eague, Sir Alfred Lew’s, 
who died on February 21st. For a number of years Sir Alfred Lewis 
occupied the position of chief general manager and later he was 
elected a director of the Bank and finally became a deputy chairman. 
Sir Alfred rendered valuable services to the Bank and gave to it a 
full measure of ability and experience. 

I also have to report the deaths of two of our local directors who 
were much attached to the Bank throughout a long period of time, 
Sir Prince Prince-Smith, Bart., who died on July 2nd, and Mr. D. A. 
Aubert, who died on June 3oth. 

CURRENT, DEPOSIT AND OTHER ACCOUNTS 

There have been notable changes in a number of items in the 
balance sheet. At £380 millions deposits show an increase of 
£44 millions compared with a year ago and now stand at a record 
high level. Our experience in this respect is shared by the other 
great banks and the general expansion is due to the increased volume 
of Government borrowing and expenditure for war purposes. 


Bits DiscOUNTED, TREASURY DeEposIT RECEIPTS, INVESTMENTS 

As is well known, the portfolio of bills discounted, which shows a 
reduction of £12 millions, has for many years consisted largely of 
British Government Treasury Bills. 

A new item in the balance sheet is Treasury deposit receipts, of 
which we hold at present £31 million. The advantage of this method 
of borrowing by the Government is that it places a check on any 
undue increase in the floating debt through Treasury Bills. 

In view of the substantial increase of funds at our disposal, repre- 
sented by depos'ts, we have augmented the Bank’s investments by 
no less than £38 million. Practically the whole of the investments 
are British Government direct liabilitles, and I can say again that a 
large proportion of our holding is redeemable within a few years. 

The total of the above three items amounts to the very substantial 
sum of £192 millions, or 50.6 per cent. of our customers’ deposits, 
and is a comp!ete answer to those who sometimes ask rather thought- 
lessly what banks are doing to help towards financing the war. In 
addition to this direct support of the national finances, our money 
at call and short notice which stands at over £19 millions is nearly 
all lent to the market to assist in carrying British Government 
Treasury Bills. 

ADVANCES 

Our main earning asset, advances to customers, shows a reduction 
of nearly {20 million compared with the year-end 1939, and now 
represents only 31.3 per cent. of deposits as against 41.4 per cent, 
Banks generally have witnessed a diminution of advances during the 
year and in the case of this Bank nearly all classes of loans have 
contributed to the decline. 

Owing to the control exercised by the Government in various 
commodity markets, the accommodation which we have been in the 
habit of extending to merchants in connexion with the importing 
and holding of stocks is no longer required. 


Another factor is the cessation of ordiflary activities in certain 
trades, such as those normally engaged in building and estate 
development. 


In addition there are, of course, the restrictions imposed by H.M. 
Treasury on borrowings by private individuals. These restrictions 
have been freely accepted by the banks and their customers as being 
in the national interest. 

On the other hand, as a partial offset to these decreases we have 
lent substantial sums of money to those engaged in the production 
of armaments and to other industrialists whose businesses play an 
important part in our war effort. Indeed we may say that during 
the past year our fresh advances have been almost entirely confined 
to purposes connected with the prosecution of the war. The needs 
of agriculture have figured rather prominently in the public Press 
and in this matter special steps were taken by the banks so that 
no farmer who is in any way credit-worthy could say that his farming 
operations had been hindered through want of financial facilities on 
Teasonable terms. 

These and other factors may be expected to persist throughout the 
Period of the war, but after the war there is little doubt that we 
shall be called upon to play an important part in financing the 
change-over of the vast industrial machine from war-time to peace 
conditions. 

Our branch offices in the Channel Islands have unfortunately 
ceased to function, so far as their association with us is concerned, 
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since the occupation of the Islands by the Germans, and our sympathy 
goes out very sincerely to our friends there in the distressing circum- 


stances in which thc are placed. We are doing all that is possible 
to safeguard our interests there and we have made such provision 
as we thing necessary in view of the present situation. We can only 
assure our friends that we look forward to the day when we shall 
be able to resume our reiations with them. 

With one exception, the remaining items in the balance sheet call 
for no special comment. This exception is our holding of 50 per 
cent. of the capital in Lloyds and National Provincial Foreign Bank, 
which has carried on a business in England, France, Belgium and 
Switzerland for a number of years. It may be remembered that the 
bank was started by Lioyds Bank in 1911 and we joined them in 
1917 by taking a §0 per cent. interest in its capital. We have no 
information as to the procedure now being adopted by the Germans 
in regard both to the assets and liabilities of the bank in France 
and Beigium, but I may say that inasmuch as the capital of the 
bank is held in London in sterling, there is no reason for thinking 
that this, at any rate, is not intact. Consequently our share holding 
is taken at par in the balance sheet. 


ProFIr AND Loss AccouNnT: DIVIDEND 


The statement of profit and loss discloses a profit of £1,697,538, 
which is less by £21,445 than the profit we were able to earn in 
1939. Having in mind the heavy expenses we have had to meet 
in many directions, notably those occasioned by the migration of 
our customers’ businesses and continued A.R.P. expenditure, I think 
it will be agreed that the result is a great deal better than might 
well have been expected. 

At this stage it is not possible to comment with any degree of 
certainty on the effects of the War Damage Bill, which as yet has 
not become law. It is an extensive and somewhat complex measure, 
but the principle of affording protection to the owners of properties 
of all classes is one which will be generally welcomed. The Bank 
will be affected from more than one angle and the contributions 
which we shall be called upon to make under the scheme will be 
substantial in amount. 

The dividend is at the rate of 15 per cent., being the same as for 
several years past. It will be noticed also that £100,000 is transferred 
to premises account and {£150,000 to pension fund. 

BANK’S OPERATIONS 

In common with other industries the banks have experienced 
inconveniences and difficulties in maintaining their services during 
1940. A year ago I made reference to plans we had made before 
the war to meet possible eventualities, and mentioned that all the 
banks had agreed to co-operate in rendering mutual assistance should 
the need arise. We acknowledge with gratitude timely assistance 
afforded us by other institutions, and are glad that we have been 
able on occasion to give help to others, The arrangements made 
in advance have been “fully justified by our experiences of last year, 
and I am happy to be able to tell you that although a number of 
branches have suffered more or less serious damage from enemy 
action, we have been able to give virtually uninterrupted service to 
our customers 


THE 


WorK OF THE STAFF 

the management and staff calls for very special 
mention by me. However perfect schemes for the future may be, 
their successful execution depends entirely on those individuals 
charged with the responsibility of carrying them out properly, and 
from this point of view the manner in which extra burdens were 
cheerfully assumed by one and all has been beyond praise. In 
addition to the day’s work—often after a tedious journey to and 
from the oftice—large numbers of the staff up and down the country 
give unstinted voluntary service to the Bank and to the community, 
in A.R.P. work, home guard, special constabulary, nursing, ambulance, 
fire-watching and other services. Their strength of purpose is 
derived from their appreciation that banking services form a_ vital 
section of the nation’s war economy and they share the determination 
of the nation to play a full part in defeating the enemy. 

As anticipated, our permanent staff has been further depleted 
owing to the requirements of the military authorities, and we now 
have approximately 2,000, or about 28 per cent. of our pre-war male 
staff serving in the armed forces. Shareholders will be interested 
to know that over 360 of this number hold commissioned rank and 
that one D.S.C., two M.C.s, one D.F.C. and one M.M. have already 
been gained. I much regret to say that there have been casualties, 
both among the service and civilian members of the staff, but the 
number of those killed by enemy action is relatively small. The 
loss of experienced men has also thrown a heavy burden on those 
who remain with us and on the staff of both sexes who are temporarily 
filling vacancies. 


The work of 


THE OUTLOOK 


As we look back on the course of events in our country during 
1940, we recognise that it was a year of grievous trials successively 
endured, of mistakes rectified, and of unshaken faith in the final 
triumph of our cause. The progress of military events during 1941 
lies beyond our present knowledge, but it would be prudent for us 
to assume that whatever successes our arms achieve, our qualities 
as a people may be more severely tested than ever before. 

Notable progress has undoubtedly been made in switching over 
the nation’s economy to production for war, but much remains to 
be done before we can be satisfied that we are putting forth our 
maximum war effort. Consumption of goods for civilian use will 
be cut still further and the labour and materials thus liberated 
devoted to war ends. 

The urgency of increasing our export trade, particularly with the 
United States of America, will continue in an ever-increasing degree. 
The people of that great country are rendering us magnificent help 
in our struggle and the recent declarations of policy made by the 
President of the United States are of the utmost value and importance. 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


ADDRESS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE 
BANK BY THE CHAIRMAN, 
THE RT. HON. LORD WARDINGTON 





In order to shorten the formal business at the annual general meeting 
of the bank to be held on. January 31st, 1941, the address of the 
chairman (the Rt. Hon. Lord Wardington) is being posted to share- 
holders with the annual report and balance-sheet, and reads as 
follows: 

You will notice some interesting figures in the balance-sheet now 
in your hands, which, together with the report, I shall ask you to 
take as read at our meeting on January 3Ist. 

The first point to which I wish to draw your attention is the 
credit of £500,000 which we have placed to our published reserve 
fund. The latter will now appear at the figure of £10,000,000. 
You will remember that in 1931 we took from our published reserve 
fund the sum of £2,500,000 to keep in our internal funds for the 
protection of any depreciation of our investments. It was always the 
intention to replace this amount when we felt that it was no longer 
likely to be required. Transfers, amounting in all to £2,000,000, 
have already been made in 1932, 1934, 1936 and 1937, and the 
balance of £500,000 has now been transferred, restoring our published 
reserve to its former figure of £10,000,000. This last payment of 
£500,000 does not come from our profits—it would have been very 
pleasant if they had been large enough to enable us to take some 
for this purpose—but it represents a transfer from our investments 
reserve fund and leaves a substantial amount in that account, which 
we feel justified in believing to be more than sufficient for any 
probable deficiency in the future, secing that practically all our first 
and second line investments are dated stocks, more than half of them 
with less than ten years to run. 

Our curren, deposit and other accounts again stand at a record 
figure and show an increase over last year of £5§7,000,000. Other 
banks have shown increases in like degree, and this feature in all 
our balance-sheets is a sign of the times in which we live. It is the 
result of borrowing by the Government, which spends the proceeds 
in paying for war weapons and contracts connected with the war, and 
these payment, come back to us from those who receive them and 
are deposited in their banking accounts 

When we come to the other side of our balance-sheet you will see 
how we have employed the increased amount deposited with us. 

The last two items of our liabilities—acceptances, endorse- 
ments, &c.—show a natural decline, due to the fall in international 
business 

On the assets side our cash has increased by {14,400,000 and our 
balances with, and cheques in course of collection on, other banks 
by £1,303,000, another sign of the times and the result of delays in 
postal delivery 

Our money at call and short notice has decreased by {8,000,000 
and our bills by £29,000,000, while our investments in Government 
securities have increased by £27,000,000, and in addition we have 
lent to the Government £65,500,000 on what is called Treasury 
deposit receipts 

In other words. the whole of our real increase in deposits (allow- 
ance having been made for the swollen volume of uncleared cheques) 
has been lent to the Government 


THe Banks’ War Error 

It is possible to go further than this and to say that practically 
the whole of the deposits held by the clearing banks is applied 
directly or indirectly toward the war effort of the nation. The final 
figures for the year are not yet available, but the November figures 
show that of the total deposits of £2,701,000,000, {285,000,000 were 
kept in cash and balances at the Bank of Eng'and to meet the 
currency requirements of the public. Stocks of currency have been 
increased and redistributed by the banks through their network of 
branches, so as to ensure that there shall be no failure in the supply 
of currency to the public in any emergency. 

£339,000,000 were represented by bills, which, in these days, are 
mainly Treasury bills and are therefore direct advances to the Govern- 
ment, and a further {236,000,000 have been advanced to the Govern- 
ment in the form of Treasury deposit receipts 

{140,000,000 were lent to the money market against Treasury bills 
and British Government bonds. The investments of the banks 
amounted to {£766,000,000, and probably {£600,co0o,000 of this were 
ia British Government securities. 

Of the banks’ advances to customers, £941,000,000, it may be said 
today that by far the greater part is lent for war purposes and other 
public needs—t.e., to Government contractors and sub-contractors for 
armament work, to public authorities, public utility companies and 
farmers, and for other essential purposes, such as the finance of our 
import and export trade and the manufacture of essential civilian 
commodities 

It is the policy of the banks to ensure that no essential war activity 
of the nation shall be hindered by any financial difficulty, and that 
there shall be no interruption in the continued flow of armament 
work through any lack of finance 

It is a tribute to the manner in which the banks conduct their 
business that they have teen able to supply all the additional accom- 
modation required for war work and at the same time to lend large 
additional sums to the Government without in any way impairing, 
but rather strengthening, their liquidity. They have, of course, only 
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been able to do this through the additional credit created by the 
Government and by restricting advances for non-essential purpose 
This has given rise in some cases to complaints of undue hardship, 
and it is right to make it clear that anyone who has been asked to 
repay a pre-war advance, and to sell securities to do so, has the 
right to appeal to the Courts under the Emergency Powers Act, 1939 
for relief if suffering from war-time conditions. , 

Every encouragement has been given by the banks to the Wa 
Savings movement. Posters and literature have been prominently 
displayed in theif offices; they have reduced the rate of interey 
which they allow on deposits with the object of encouraging sypb. 
scriptions to the issue of 2} per cent. National War Bonds ; and the 
maximum amount which may be held in a Savings Bank accoun 
at the special rate of interest allowed to such depositors has beep 
reduced to encourage the purchase of National Savings Certificates 
and 3 per cent. Defence Bonds. The banks have given every possible 
assistance to the War Weapons Weeks which are being held through. 
out the country and have themselves made investments to supplemen 
the splendid local efforts. 

The whole of the intricate and difficult work of a special character 
in connection with foreign exchange which has arisen since the out. 
break of war has been conducted on behalf of the Government through 
the medium of the banks in a wholly admirable manner. 

I am not giving these facts and figures in any spirit of complacency, 
or with any desire to blow a bankers’ trumpet. Bankers are no 
perfect and no doubt are guilty of sins both of omission and com- 
mission from time to time, but that they are sincerely anxious to 
do their utmost to help the nation’s cause, particularly in this time 
of anxiety and stress, I think there can be no reasonable doubt, 
This feeling permeates their ranks right through from the lowest to 
the highest. It is humiliating, therefore, to find a noisy few amongst 
the public who, from their position in literature, politics or finance, 
should be able to guide and instruct others, yet, neverthe‘ess, either 
from ignorance or prejudice, never let an opportunity pass of trying 
to belittle the efforts of banks, to curtail their profits, or m srepresent 
the facts. I can think of nothing which would please Hitler more 
than the success of these gentlemen who apvear to be trying to 
undermine the confidence which in this country is generally, and | 
believe rightly, given to the banks. A strong and prosperous banking 
system, at all times highly desirable, is more than $0. in 
war-time. 


3 . 
Gcuo.y 


THE BALANCE-SHEET (CONTINUED) 

To return to the figures of our balance sheet. Our Scottish 
subsidiary, The National Bank of Scotland Limited, shows a position 
of increased strength and usefulness, and we congratulate them and 
ourselves on their latest satisfactory balance sheet 

Of Lloyds and National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited I cannot 
give you any detailed information, so many of their branches being 
in enemy-occupied territory or in places with which we are not able 
to communicate, but we have every reason to ‘suppose that their 
capital, which is in sterling, is intact. 

We next come to our advances. These are smaller beth actually 
and relatively than they were last year, and perhaps it is permissible 
for me to point out that it has appeared to us particularly desirable 
at the present time to follow the advice of the Cunliffe Committee, 
and separate items in transit from advances. Unless this is done the 
swollen figure is apt to be misleading 

I was myself surprised to find this reduction in the amount of 
our advances. I had thought that the demands upon us for assistance 
in meeting higher taxes and in increasing trade activity in war pro- 
duction would have had an opposite effect. I had not sufficiently 
foreseen to what a large extent peace-time banking would come toa 
siop with the outbreak of war, nor had I realised the various restric- 
tions on borrowing by municipal and other public authorities, nor 
the extent to which Government itself would finance the purchase 
of commodities and war work generally. From the point of view of 
the bank itself and its profit-earning capacity this is to be regretted, 
as advances are the most profitable of its assets, and I think anyone 
would have been surprised a couple of years ago if he had been told 
that today the percentages of our advances and investments to deposits 
would be practically identical. 

I ought perhaps on this occasion to make a reference to our bank 
premises account, which has been reduced not only by the {£100,000 
specially allocated out of profits and the proper annual amount for the 
amortisation of leaseholds, but also by the transfer to other 
and accounts of the value of certain branch premises damaged by 
enemy action, against which, presumably, we shall have claims for 
cempensation under the War Damage Bill when it becomes law. 


assets 


PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT 


We now come to our profit and loss account. The net profit 
brought in at the figure of £1,383,807 is somewhat lower than that 
of last year, but I think we can congratulate ourselves that it is not 
lcwer still. When you consider the unprecedented times in which we 
have been living during the last year with its many extraordinary 
expenses, its heavily increased taxation, the serious curtailment of 
our usually most profitable assets, and with many of our normal 
activities in abeyance, I feel that the result is better than we might 
have expected. ; 

I have already referred to the drop in our advances and our bills, 
while our commissions, especially those connected with underwriting 
and acceptances, have either wholly disappeared or been _largel¥ 
reduced. 

On the other hand, our greatly increased investment figure has 
resulted in larger dividends, which helped to offset the decline i 
revenue-earning capacity shown by some of our other assets. The 
income from Treasury deposit receipts—a new item in our balance 
sheet—also goes to counteract the loss of revenue in other respects, 
and I am glad to say that in spite of the troubles that have befallen 
so many of our smaller trading and shop-keeping customers, the 
provision required for bad or doubtful accounts has been com- 
paratively light. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LTD. 





STATEMENT BY THE HON. RUPERT E. BECKETT 


Tue annual ordinary general meeting of Westminster Bank, Ltd., 


will be held at the Head Office, 41, Lothbury, E.C. 2, on Wednesday, 
January 29th, I94I, and the Seapets this year has been slightly 
aitered. ‘The chairman of the Bank, the Hon. Rupert E. Beckett, 
has issued a statement to shareholders, which takes the place of the 
usual address made by the chairman at the actual meeting, and 
which reads as follows: 


In view of the official request to the public to refrain from 
unnecessary travel at the present time, it is anticipated that the 
attendance at our annual ordinary general meeting will this year be 
smaller than usual. I have therefore decided to give shareholders 
the information to which they are entitled as to the year’s accounts 
of Westminster Bank, Limited, in the form of this printed statement, 
accompanying the balance-sheet, and sent out prior to the date of the 
meeting. ‘This will take the p'ace of the oral statement usually made 
by me as chairman at the meeting and subsequently circulated in 
print. The proceedings at the meeting will therefore be confined to 
the submission to shareholders present of the customary resolutions, 


and to any discussion arising thereon. 


In August last, our senior director and esteemed colleague, Sir 
Arthur Stanley, felt compelled to resign his seat on the board. He 
was appoin‘ed a director of Parr’s Bank in 1902, and for close upon 
4o years served that institution and, later, Westminster Bank, 
giving regular and devoted service, in spite of indifferent health 
We are grateful to him for the work he so ably performed. The New 
Years Honours List included the name of our co-director and chief 
general manager, Charies Lidbury, upon whom a knighthood has 
been conferred, and it is a matter of gratification to us in this Bank 
which he so ably serves that such a signal honour should have been 
conferred upon our chief executive officer. 


Before commenting on the figures of cur balance-sheet, I will 
briefly refer to the main factors which have been at work in 
influencing their course. The banks, in common with every other 
form of national activity, have had to adapt themselves to the great 
cHanges brought about by the war in the country’s economic life, 
which is being designedly controlled as regards both financial and 
productive resources to ensure the maximum war effort in every 
direction This has largely influenced the course of banking, but 
other major changes, such as the decentralisation of business and 
the evacuation of large groups of the population, have also played 
important parts. 


WAR-TIME GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


The dominating factor of the banking year is to be found in the 
magnitude and acceleration of the nation’s extraordinary war-time 
expenditure, which is readily seen from the following figures. During 
the first quarter of last year, the total Governmental expenditure 
averaged approximately £7 millions a day and rose ‘in the second 
quarter to £7} millions. By the third quarter it had reached an 
average daily figure of £10 millions, and in the last quarter {12 
m llions During the second half of the year the war effort was 
greatly intensified, and as an index of the speeding-up of the war 
machine the rising rate of expenditure is, of course, satisfactory. 
It is unlikely that the peak point has yet been reached, and further 
increases seem certain. ‘The payments out of the Exchequer for the 
16 months of war to December 3Ist, 1940, total no less than 
£4,011 millions, which has been found as to £1,515 millions from 
taxation and as to £2,496 millions from net borrowing. Of this 
increased borrowing, {1,459 millions was provided by a net increase 
of the “Floating Det,” including Ways and Means Advances, 
Treasury Bills and Treasury Deposit Receipts—the increase in the 
“Tender” ‘Treasury Bills and Treasury Deposit Receipts being 
£683 millions 

In the 15 months (end August, 1939, to end November, 1940) the 
deposits of the Clearing Banks have increased by £437 millions, 
but more than £100 millions of this increase arises from the changed 
methods of Clearing and the effects of postal delays upon those 
Clearing methods. ‘The effective increase in Clearing Bank deposits 
during the 15 months from the end of August, 1939, to the end 
of November, 1940, is therefore in the neighbourhood of £300/320 
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millions and at the rate of 14 per cent. upon the pre-war deposits 
of the Clearing Banks 
Increases in banking deposits of this magnitude and character 





are unwelcome: the proper home for increased savings and increased 
resources of this character created in war-time by the extraordinary 
disbursements: of Government is their direct return to Government 
in the form of subscriptions to the various Government loans by 
the persons who have the increased resources placed at their disposal 
by 1e of such Government disbursements. It is far preferable 
that this process of direct lending to the State should be expanded 
than tl large increase in banking deposits should occur, although 


it is true that such increased deposits would find their way back 
e Treasury by one or other of the various means by which 
urces of the baiks are made available to the Government. 
rhe re-lending by the banks to the State of the increased war-time 
kir eposits entirely, or even mainly, in the form of long or 
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medium term issues has been recognised as undesirable ; hence the 
creation of the Treasury deposit receipts which now figure in bank 
balance-sheets to such a material extent, and in our own accounts 
as at December 31st, 1940, show as a new item of £50 millions. 
During the last war and commencing from March, 1915, Clearing 
Banks made special deposits with the Bank of England and con- 


tinued to do so until the end of 1919. These special war-time deposits 


carried the rates of interest waich were then thought appropriate, 
and were held at seven days’ notice and three days’ notice. 






TREASURY DEPOSIT RECEIPTS 


On this present occasion a far better system has been instituted 
by the Treasury to deal with the incidence of increased banking 
deposits. Treasury deposit receipts, which are non-negotiable, are 
issued to the banks. They carry the low rate of interest of one and 
one-eighth per cent. per annum, have a normal usance of six months, 
and can be used by the bariks to pay for the subscriptions of their 
customers or those made on their own account to any public issue 
of H.M. Government other than Treasury Bills. They carry with 
them the added virtue of liquidity, as repayment can be obtained 
under discount at bank rate if the proceeds are at any time needed 
by a bank for emergency use. ‘Thus this new type of non-negotiable 
security provides at one and the same time a convenient and cheap 
means of borrowing for H.M. Government, a desirable addition to 
the liquidity resources of the banks, and a method whereby the 
increased deposits of banks may, upon their conversion into new 
issues of Government loans, be transferred with the minimum of 
inconvenience. 

The effect of the impact of war upon the resources of our own 
Bank and upon the disposition of our assets, and the increasing 
degree to which our resources are being harnessed and utilised for 
the purposes of the national war effort are well illustrated by the 
figures in the balance-sheet. 


BALANCE-SHEET FIGURES 


Our deposits at £410 millions show an increase of 12 per cent. 
on the year. The combined items of cash, balances with the Bank 
of England and with other banks, and cheques in course of collection 
on other banks, total nearly £64 millions. Out of the remaining 
£346 millions, our funds employed almost directly on Government 
account include: Money at call and short notice (advances almost 
entirely against British Government Treasury bills), £28.6 millions ; 
bills discounted (almost entirely Treasury bills), £34.6 millions ; 
Treasury deposit receipts, £50 millions; investments in British 
Government securities, {107.2 millions, which together total £220.4 
millions and represent 63 per cent. of the £346 millions already 
referred to. Moreover, a large and increasing proportion of our 
advances to customers, and indeed new advances practically without 
exception, provide assistance for contractors engaged on Government 
account, for agriculture, or for other activities vital to the war effort. 
Here I may mention that, in common with other Clearing Banks, 
Westmins‘er Bank has its appointed representatives available, to 
attend, for consultation on credit matters, meetings of the various 
War Agricultural Committees set up to assist in securing the maximum 
war-time agricultural production. 

It is thus evident to what great extent the resources of the bank 
are employed for purposes of the nation. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


After providing for rebate and taxation, and appropriations to the 
credit of contingency accounts (out of which full provision for bad 
and doubtful debts has been made), the net profit for the past year 
amounts to £1,310,629, which is £165,115 less than last year’s figure. 
This result has been achieved in a year of great vicissitudes, and 
can be regarded as satisfactory. It enables us to make the accustomed 
allocations for dividend purposes, to transfer £300,000 to officers’ 
pension fund and {100,000 to bank premises, as last year, and to 
increase the carry forward from £534,006 to £§51,129. 

With regard to our foreign auxiliary, Westminster Foreign Bank, 
Limited, as a result of events in Belgium and France all its branches 
are now in enemy territory within the meaning of the Trading with 
the Enemy Act, 1939, including even Lyons and Marseilles in unoccu- 
pied France. With one exception, all the British members of the 
staff managed to escape to this country, not without thrilling experi- 
ences, but the branches were all left in charge of an experienced 
and trustworthy staff of Belgian or French nationality, well able to 
protect our interests in so far as they may be so permitted, All the 
repatriated staff have, of course, been given employment with the 
parent bank. As the branches are now all in enemy territory, or 
territory so regarded, up-to-date statistical information cannot be 
obtained fror; them. A very conservative policy has, however, always 
been followed in connection with the finance and accounts of these 
branches. For many years past, profits have not been distributed, 
and both when war threatened and after its actual outbreak a high 
state of liquidity was maintained. Loans and overdrafts were 
scrutinised with special care, bearing always in mind the likely effect 
of war upon the ability of borrowers to repay their indebtedness. 
This conservative policy should go far to minimise any adverse 
effects of the impact of war on the business 

The figures of our affiliate, Ulster Bank, Limited, show over the 
year a steady increase of depos‘ts (£22,592,542, against £21,143,766) 
and a decrease in lendings (£8,601,252, against £9.277,.460). The 
trading result, at £134,616, shoves a decrease of £24.682 on that for 
1039, due to increased overhead charges, coupled with decreased 
income from lendings and lower employment rates. Though prudence 
has dictated a somewhat reduced dividend distribution, I am pleased 
to report that the business remains healthily sound and progressive. 
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doctrine, re-issued these lectures with the excision of the attack 
on “socialism in a single country” and with the addition of a 
few of his later official pronouncements. This volume has since 
gone through a large number of editions, later speeches and 
interviews being added from time to time and some of the earlier 
ones removed. It was translated into English some ten years 
ago in its then form in two volumes. The present translation 
in one volume and at a cheaper price has been made from the 
eleventh Russian editidn published in 1939. The two most 
notable additions to the previous version, though both of them 
have already appeared in English as pamphlets, are Stalin’s 
speech at the inauguration of the famous “ democratic ” constitu- 
tion of 1936 and his most recent important speech at the Party 
Congress of March, 1939, when Germany, Italy and Japan could 
still be referred to as “the three aggressor States.” 


You Have Been Listening To . By Commander A. B. 
Campbell. R.D. (Chapman and Hall. §s.) 


“I HAD just written a story,” so Commander Campbell begins 
his guileless little book of B.B.C. gossip, “ which I proposed to 
send to the editor of a well-known magazine in the hope that he 
might publish it. My wife read it. ‘This is a good story,’ she 
said, ‘why not send it to the B.B.C.?’ ‘Oh! I don’t know 
anyone there,’ I protested.” This cynical reflection proved un- 
fair: the story was taken, and in next to no time Commander 
Campbell found himself one of the boys, at home in that extra- 
ord-nary building with the hollow, empty passages, like those of 
a paid-off liner, smelling faintly of throat pastilles. His success 
story is told in naive detail. Freddie is the chief hero, but there’s 
Michael, too, and Lionel and Tommy. They are all heroes to 
Commander Campbell. We hear of their slips of tongue, their 
studio witticisms and their fan mails. Television presents ex- 
citing possibilities. “ After the talk the telephone went, and I 
was told I was wanted. A lady’s voice said, ‘I just rang you 
up to thank you for that charming smile you gave before you 
commenced talking.’” There is a chapter called “ Personalities 
of Broadcasting,” full of glimpses like this (perhaps it would be 
unkind to give the sitter’s name): “ His fair hair is brushed 
back from a broad, intelligent forehead, and his mouth is nearly 
always twisted into a humorous smile.” Of a Mr. Grisewood he 
remarks: “His ‘I beg your pardon’ is almost a benediction.” 
Cassell. ros. 6d. 


The Tide of Fortune. By Stetan Zweig. 


Tuts rather edd collection of historical incidents is only partly 
explained by the misty Teutonic foreword on the subject of 
history—* the spiritual mirror of nature,” whatever that may 
mean. In “tense moments... of ... compressed formation ... 
the artistry of the historic process is revealed. From out 
centuries I have chosen twelve such fateful hours.” These 
include: Balboa discovering the Pacific, Lenin leaving Zurich in 
his sealed train, the death of Cicero, the fall of Byzantium, Handel 
composing The Messiah, the death of Captain Scott. These 
episodes are told plainly, often attractively, sometimes perfunc- 
torily, but leave vs still rather vague about the historic process. 


makes a snack 
for any host 


and Saves Butter. 


- Best Bakers Bake HOVIS 


Macclesfield 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By “ CUSTOS” 


1941 


THESE are not the days for ritualistic company meetings or fo, 
peerings into the trade horoscope. Everybody will therefog 
approve the banks’ decision to reduce their meetings this year 
to more or less routine affairs and give us their chairmen’ 
speeches in written form with the annual accounts. True tg 
expectation, the war-time rise in deposits and its resultay 
influences on the banking position and the nation’s finances jg 
the central theme in most of the chairmen’s reviews 
Mr. McKenna, the Midland Bank chairman, describes the rig 
as part of “the general monetary expansion corresponding to 
the enlarged volume of production at a higher level of prices” 
Mr. Colin Campbell, chairman of the National Provincial, says 
much the same thing when he attributes the expansion of deposits 
to “ the increased volume of Government borrowing and expendi. 
ture for war purposes.” 


DEFENCE OF BANK PROFITS 


On the subject of banking profits Mr. McKenna makes , 
vigorous reply to the charge that the banks have been making 
unduly large profits out of what has been called “ costless credit.” 
All bank deposits, he reminds us, are paid for, partly in interest 
and partly in service, the cost of service, which has been sub. 
stantially increased by war difficulties, being ordinarily “much 
the greater.” Of the £81,000,000 addition to the Midland Bank's 
deposits in 1940 as much as £11} millions was used to fortify 
the cash position, bringing in no revenue; another £1} millions 
went into Treasury Bills, yielding 1 per cent. ; and £67} millions 
found its way into the new Treasury Deposit Receipts, on which 
the return is 14 per cent. On the whole £81,000,000 the bank 
earned less than 1 per cent., which was barely enough to cover 
the cost of the new deposits. 

Mr. McKenna explained that the actual profits earned last 
year were “much the same” as in 1939, the fall in the published 
figure corresponding to the rise in taxation. Whether these 
earnings are a reasonable reward for services must not be judged 
by the 16 per cent. dividend on the paid-up capital. Thanks 
to past conservatism the banks have steadily increased the true 
capital funds employed. In the case of the Midland Mr. 
McKenna claims that the yield of something over 4 per cent 
on the market value of the paid-up capital more accurately 
represents the return the shareholder receives on his actual 
capital than the 16 per cent. dividend rate. 


DEPOSITS AND WAR FINANCING 


The survey of Mr. Rupert Beckett, Westminster Bank’s chair- 
man, is concerned mainly with the rise in deposits as it affects war 
financing. Rather surprisingly he describes the large additions 
to the bank’s resources since September, 1939, as “ unwelcome.” 
In his view the proper means of dealing with the increased 
savings created in war-time by abnormal disbursements of 
Government is the direct return of such funds to Government in 
the form of subscriptions to various loans. This process of direct 
lending to the State he considers to be “far preferable ” to large 
increases in banking deposits, which merely shifts the problem 
of re-lending from the public to the banks. Since the problem 
does exist it is important that it should be tackled on lines which 
do not prejudice the liquidity of the banking position, and 
Mr. Beckett welcomes the system inaugurated last year whereby 
banking resources are transferred to the Exchequer on 6 months 
deposit receipts. This arrangement he regards as much more 
satisfactory than a wholesale addition to the bank’s already 
large holdings of medium-dated Government stocks. 

Analysis of the Westminster Bank’s balance-sheet shows that, 
while deposits, at £410 millions, rose by 12 per cent., there was 
an increase of nearly £8 millions in the cash holding so that the 
cash ratio was up from 10.27 to 11.09 per cent. Total cash 
balances at December 31st were £64 millions and of the remaining 
£346 millions of the bank’s resources as much as £220 millions 
was employed almost directly on Government account in Money 
at Call, Bills Discounted, Treasury Deposit Receipts and invest- 
ments in gilt-edged stocks. In addition, what Mr. Beckett 
described as a “large and increasing proportion” of the bank’s 
advances was made to contractors engaged on Government 
account, to agriculture or in financing other activities vital to the 
war effort. 


THE FALL IN ADVANCES 
Mr. Colin Campbell, the chairman of the National Provincial, 
is also at pains to explain that a large proportion of the bank’ 
deposits is employed in financing the war. At December 31st just 
over a half of the deposit total involving a sum of £192 millions 
was in Treasury Bills, Treasury Deposit Receipts and gi't-edged 


(Continued on page 10? 
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COMPANY MEETING 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, 
THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 








In view of the circumstances in which the annual meeting of share- 
holders is to be held, on January 30th, 1941, the chairman does not 
propose to follow the custom of delivering a spccch. In place thereof 
a statement, summarised below, has been circulated to shareholders. 

Our first concern at this moment is the war. No less than 2,500 
of our men are now serving in the Navy, Army and Air Force. 
Twenty-seven, alas, have lost their lives, and their memory will be 
held in honour by us all; three are missing. Six have received 
decorations for bravery on active service, and to them we send a 
special word of congratulati on. Large numbers, both men and 
women, are engaged in various tasks of civil defence. Despite all 
difficulties—damage to premises and loss of working time through 
air-raid warnings, travel delays and disturbance of communications— 
we have been able to maintain esseniial services to the public with 
scarcely more than momentary Iccal interruptions. 





THE GROWTH OF DEPOSITS 

Passing now to a consideration of the balance-sheet, a record figure 
is shown for current, deposit and other accounts. At £5775 millions 
there is an increase over the year of £81 millions. Though to a 
smail extent the rise is due to delays in clearing, we have shared to 
the full in the general monetary expansion corresponding to . the 
enlarged volume of production at a higher level of prices. 

The growth of deposits has led to suggestions that the banks are 
making large and undue profits out of what has been described as 
“costless credit.” But for banks such a thing as costless credit does 
not exist. The banks pay for all deposits placed with them, partly 
in interest and partly in service. Of the two forms of payment the 
cost of service is ordinarily much the greater, and has been substan- 
tially increased of late by difficulties arising from the war. On the 
other hand, what the banks have been able to earn on the additional 
money entrusted to them is readily ascertainable from their balance- 
sheets. ‘To take our own as an example, if on the liabilities side we 
show an addition of £81 millions to deposits, we find on the assets 
side that coin, bank notes and balances at the Bank of England have 
increased by £11? millions ; Treasury bills are up by £1; millions ; 
and, under a new head, Treasury deposit receipts appear at £67} 
millions. The total of these three items, £81 millions, is precisely 
equal to the increase in deposits. The first item, cash, brings us in 
nothing; Treasury bills yield 1 per cent.; and Treasury deposit 
receipts 1}. In fact, on the whole £81 millions we earn rather under 
I per cent.—barely enough to cover the cost to us of the new 
deposits. With this in mind, it will cause you no surprise that our 
profit for 1940 is much the same as for the previous year. The reduc- 
tion shown is due to the higher rate of Income Tax. The bank has 
incurred no liability for excess profits tax. 

Of our more profitable assets, advances and investments, advances 
have declined by no less than £325 millions over the year. Ever 
since the beginning of the war the trend, apart from short inter- 
tuptions, has been downward, notwithstanding the rise in prices, 
employment and production. In part, the fall in advances is a 
natural consequence of the shrinkage in the volume of many forms 
of business not essential for the war effort. Meanwhile, the flow 
of Gevernment payments has been such as to limit the demands 
made upon the banks by undertakings working directly for war pur- 
poses; to this extent loans by the banks to the Government have 
replaced accommodation to private customers. Furthermore, war- 
time arrangements, especially in the form of official commodity con- 
trols, have tended to simplify the channels of trade by making them 
more direct, and have eliminated the services of intermediaries who 
used to borrow from the banks. The fall in advances is more than 
offset by the increase in investments, an increase which covers also 
the decline in trade bills. The new investment has been in 3 per cent. 
War Loan and 2} per cent. Naticnal War Bonds. 

Finally, we have to record a fall in our liabilities on acceptances 
and confirmed credits, which is obviously due to the restrictions on 
Overseas trade. Engagements of other kinds are roughly unchanged 
m amount, and the volume of forward exchange transactions has 
again declined. 


EXPENSES, PROFITS AND ALLOCATIONS 

Current expenses have inevitably risen in some directions. We have 
felt it necessary, for example, in view of the higher cost of living, 
to introduce a system of grants-in-aid, taking the form in part of 
amily allowances, by way of supplement to the salaries of lower- -paid 
members of the staff. In order to ensure the maintenance of service 
to customers, moreover, we have had to make special and rather 
costly transport arrangements for a large number of our staff. Again, 
Stationery is more expensive, and postal charges have been raised. 
These, along with war-time precautions, are the principal items which 
g0 to swell our general expenses. 

On the other hand, such opportunities as we have had for making 
economies have not been neglected. We have been able to cut down 
expenses by closing a number of offices where this could be done 
without impairing reasonable service to customers, and we have 
alse made further progress in mechanisation, which has been of 
special v alue at a time when clerical labour is difficult to obtain. 

The net profit of £1,933,000 for the year, together with the balance 
of £642.000 brought forward, gives a total of £2,575,000 for dis- 
Posal. Out of this we make an appropriation of £250,000 to contin- 
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The cost of repair 


gent account for war damage to bank premises. 
or rebuilding cannot yet be accurately assessed, nor can_the scale of 
the ultimate compensation to be received under the Government’s 


scheme, now in its course through Parliament. Moreover, we cannot 
foresee what further damage may ve sustained. Consequently, while 
the figure we have provided must not be taken as an estimate either 
of the damage already suffered or of the net charge that may ulti- 
mately fall upon the bank, we have chosen it as a tentative provision 
from the profit of the year against the possible extent of our losses. 

In addition, we have allocated £250,000 to reserve for future con- 
tingencies. In disposing of our trading profit we must have regard 
to the need, imposed upon us by war developments, for making 
further provi ision against doubtful advances. Direct war damage to 
customers’ premises and businesses, the evacuation of many areas and 
restrictions on various branches of trade have put some borrowers in 
difficulties which are none of their own making. In all such cases 
of sheer misfortune we have given the utmost assistance and con- 
sideration; but the circumstances which demand this treatment do not 
allow us io relax in any way our own standards of judgement as to 
the prospects for repayment. 

There remains to be considered the final dividend for the year. 
We propose 8 per cent. actual, less tax, which, with the interim divi- 
dend already paid at the same rate, will absorb £1,455,000. This 
will make the total dividend for the year the same as for a number 
of years past. The apparent high rate of 16 per cent. has often 
given rise to the misconception that banks earn excessive profits. But 
on what is the dividend paid? It is reckoned on the paid-up capital, 
which by no means represents the whole capital funds in the bank 
owned by the shareholder With exceptions insignificant in amount 
in relation to the present capital, the shares have always been issued 
at a premium, which has been placed to reserve. Moreover, during 
the hundred years aud more of the bank’s existence savings out of 
profits have been made, quite small in annual amounts, but large in 
the aggregate, which have led to a steady growth of the true capital 
funds. The yield of something over 4 per cent. on the market value 
of the paid-up capital more accurately represents the return the share- 
holder receives on his actual capital in the bank than the dividend 
rate of 16 per cent. 

I cannot pass vver without mention the temporary cutting off of 
our business in the Channel Islands. Happily, in the evacuation no 
lives were lost among the staff of the bank; moreover, we were able 
to remove records and valuables in such volume as to safeguard the 
interests of customers. We look forward to the resumption of our 
relations with the Islands when happier days return. 

I am glad to be able to report that our affiliated institutions, in 
common with our own bank, have helped to the full in carrying on 
the essential business of the nation. Particulars of the Belfast Bank- 
ing Company, the Clydesdale Bank and the North of Scotland Bank 
al! show to how large an extent, relatively to their resources, they 
are assisting the war effort. The Midland Bank Executor and Trustee 
Company performs, on a larger scale than ever, services which have 
become more urgent as the perils of life have increased. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 

Surveying the course of our business over the past year, it is 
evident that the maintenance of unimpaired service to the public 
could not have been achieved but for the wise control and leader- 
ship of our chief general manager, supported by his colleagues and 
head office assistants and by the managers of the branches. In 
addition, we have enjoyed as always the co-operation of a keen and 
devoted staff. They have played their part with fortitude and charac- 
teristic zeal, and I am happy to say that the relations between them 
and the management continue to be marked by mutual understanding 
and loyalty. Very helpful co-operative work has been done by the 
Midland Bank Staff Association, an organisation entirely independent 
of the management and supported by the contributions of subscribing 
members. ‘Those who conduct the affairs of the association and 
represent it in discussions with the management are freely elected 
by ballot among the members. It must be remembered that bank 
employees, unlike those in the great majority of occupations, are 
ordinarily destined to spend the whole of their working career in a 
single institution ; they have every reason to expect a pension when 
they reach retiring age; and they are as deeply interested in the 
stability of their institution as the shareholders or the customers of 
the bank. It follows that their interests can best be represented by 
colleagues who know the inside of their own bank, are provided with 
confidential data by the management, and can take a view both 
larger and longer than that of the moment. At all events, it has 
been found from more than twenty years of experience in our own 
bank that our system works well, maintainirg both the strength and 
efficiency of the bank and the welfare of the staff. 

As for the immediate position, it was inevitable that the task of 
those who carry on the service of the bank should have been ren- 
dered more difficult by withdrawals into the Forces. The gap thus 
created has had to be filled largely by recruiting men and women on 
a temporary basis—no less than 1,100 juniors and 800 women have 
been taken on to the staff since the war began. The recruits have 
to be specially trained for their duties if they are to become useful 
within the short time allowed by present conditions, and to this end 
we are operating a number of training schools in London and 
provincial centres. 

Whatever the war may have brought in the way of hardship or 
inconvenience, the course of affairs in our own branch of the national 
effort has demonstrated the indispensability of banking service in the 
life of the community. When we remember how that service has 
been carried on under conditions of continual danger and strain, and 
how typical this is of the national effort as a whole, we cannot doubt 
the ultimate outcome of the struggle. Alike in facing the problems 
of war and peace, our bank, as a company of men and women loyal 
to their nation as to their business undertaking, will do its work 
with all the accumulated strength of training and tradition. 
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THE thirty-cighth annual 
Tobacco Company, Limited, was held on January 

Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bt. (the chairman), 
profit for the year, after deducting all charges 
providing for taxation, was £4,865,441, a decrease of £300,012. 
year they had carried forward a balance of £2,274,131. 


general meeting of the 
2oth in London. 
said that 


preference stock of £2 
£360,000, 
ordinary 


25,000, on the 6 per cent. 


stock amounting to £3,957,335, 
bution on February 7th of 
Income Tax, 
stock, amountinz to 
forward. 


£296,972, leaving £2,300,265 to be 
THE OUTLOOK 

of the tuture? He 

not a prophet, 


What 
was 


conditions prevailing to a greater or lesser extent in practically every 
country in the world. He could confidently say, however, that 
company’s business was thoroughly sound financially and 

equipped to meet any fair competition that might arise. 
business such as theirs was always faced with 


and, today especially, the possibility—and he might even say the 
probability—of further increases in taxation in many countries. Allow- 
ing for that, however, he was hopeful that during the current year 
they would be able to meet and counter difficulties that might arise 
just as successfully as they had done during the year under review. 
The directors had declared for the year 1940-41 an interim divi- 
dend of ninepence per {1 of stock, free of United Kingdom Income 
Tax, also payable on February 7th next, so that the ordinary stock- 
holders would receive on that date Is. per £1 of stock. The Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer had issued a warning that it might be neces- 
near future, in 
addition to which they were faced with uncertain conditions through- 
advisable 
though it 
should not be inferred from that fact that the total dividend distribu- 
be less than for 


sary to make further increases in taxation in the 


out the world. The directors had, 
to declare the interim dividend at 


therefore, thought it 
a somewhat smaller rate, 


tion for the current financial year would necessarily 
the preceding year. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 
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the net 
and expenses and 
Last 
To that must 
be added the profits for the year, less the dividend on the § per cent. 
: preference stock of 
and the four interim dividends paid for the year on the 
leaving a disposable balance 
of £2,597,237, out of which the directors recommended the distri- 
a final dividend, free of United Kingdom 
on the issued ordinary stock of threepence per {1 of 
carried 


had told stockholders last year that he 
and still less did he feel able this year to prophesy 
as to what might happen in the future, in view of the very disturbed 


the 
well- 
A world-wide 
uncertain exchanges, 


| but he had little doubt that there 
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Chairman; THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 
Deputy Chairmen; 8. CHRISTOPHERSON LEWIS H. WALTERS 
Chief General Manager; HERBERT A. ASTBURY 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
December 31, 1940 





LIABILITIES £ 
Capital paid up ... sed wn one 15,158,621 
Reserve Fund ... ose 12,410,609 
Current, Deposit and other ‘Aecounts -» 578,663,617 
Acceptances and Confirmed Credits... ove 4,797,146 
Engagements ‘ 9,351,644 
“ASSETS 

Coin, Notes and Balances with Bank of England 69,527,197 
Balances with, and Cheques on other Banks 21,974,434 
Money at Call and Short Notice ; 26,069,553 
Bills Discounted (British Treasury Bills £48,048 384) 57,641,734 
Treasury Deposit Receipts 67,500,000 
Investments aa aes -» 156,686,506 
Advances and other Recounts ‘ ‘ 188,083,067 
Liabilities of Customers for Receptances, etc... 14,148,790 
Bank Premises ... wae 9,613,124 
Shares in Yorkshire Penny Bank Ltd. ose 937,500 
Shares in Affiliated Companies : 

Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. oss at, 

The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. _ a 

North of Scotland Bank Ltd. | 8,199,732 


Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. 


A copy of a 32-page illustrated book entitled 
“THE SERVICE OF THE MIDLAND BANK” 
may be obtained, on personal or written application, 
at any branch in England and Wales, or at the 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 100) 


stocks. In addition to this direct support of the nation’s finanges 
the bank was employing another £19 millions in money at cal 
and short notice, practically the whole of which was lent jp 
Lombard Street in helping the discount market to carry Treasury 
Bills. Analysing the fall in advances, which amounted last yea 
to nearly £20 millions, Mr. Campbell disclosed that in the cag 
of the National Provincial nearly all classes of loans had contr. 
buted to this decline. One important factor was the contr 
exercised by the Government in various commodity markets 
which has reduced the need for accommodation to merchants jp 
importing and holding stocks. Another factor was the cessation 
of ordinary activities in certain trades such as those normally 
engaged in building and estate development. The banks and their 
customers had also co-operated in meeting the Treasury’s wish 
that borrowings by private individuals for non-essential purposes 
should be stopped. 

As a partial offset to these influences making for a lower leve 


of bank advances, the total of loans to those engaged in th 
production of armaments and to other businesses engaged in 
the war effort have increased. Practically every new loan wa 


for some purpose connected with the prosecution of the war, and 
the banks had also taken steps to ensure that no farmer who 
was in any way credit-worthy should be hindered in his open- 
tions through want of financial facilities on reasonable tems, 
Mr. Campbell expressed the view that the trend towards a rather 
lower level of bank advances would continue throughout the war, 
would be a big demand for 
loans after the war when it became necessary to finance the 
change-over of the vast industrial machine from war to peace 
conditions. 


BARCLAYS BANK ACCOUNTS 


First among the “Big Five” to publish its full accounts, 
Barclays Bank shows a further substantial expansion of activitics 
Deposits have risen by more than £85,500,000, or about 18 per 
cent., and there have been corresponding increases in cash and 
other liquid items. Taking Cash, Money at Call, Bills Discounted 
and Treasury Deposit Receipts together, these amount to about 
44 per cent. of deposits at December 31st. Like the other 
banks, Barclays shows a moderate decline in advances and a fal 
in its published profits after taxation. The dividend was com- 
fortably maintained, however, with £150,000 placed to con 
tingency account and £200,000 to premises account. 


MIDLAND BANK DEPOSITS 
of nearly £81,000,000 the deposits of th 


8,664,000. In the 
less than 


With an increase 
Midland Bank have reached a new peak at £57 
consolidated balance-sheet the deposit total is no 
£650,734,470. The liquid position has been well maintained, 
the whole of the increase in resources having been employed 
in Cash, Money at Call and Treasury Deposit Receipts. Against 
a reduction of £32,600,000 in Advances and a fall of £8,000,00 
in Bills Discounted, there is a rise of over £42,000,000 in the 
bank’s investments. 


WESTMINSTER BANK POSITION 


The main feature of the Westminster Bank balance-sheet 3 
the strength of the liquid position. Deposits at £410,000,00 
rose by 12 per cent., but the proportion of liquid items to deposi 
liabilities actually rose from 36.33 to 43.16 per cent. Like th 
other banks, the Westminster shows a fairly sharp fall m 
advances which is roughly counter-balanced by additions to th 
portfolio of gilt-edged stocks. 


* BATS” DIVIDEND POSITION 


In his review at the British-American Tobacco meeting, th 
chairman, Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, made it clear that taxation 
was the biggest single influence on this company’s profits ané 
on the board’s dividend policy. Last year’s reduction in net 
profit was due entirely to heavier taxation, not only in this 
country but in most of the other countries in which the group 
operated. Fears of a further rise in income tax had prompt 
the board’s decision to reduce the interim dividend on account 
of the current financial year and the final payment will depend 
on the conditions of the coming Budget. Discussing the com 
pany’s investments in overseas countries, Sir Hugo explained 
that the board had decided to transfer £500,000 from share pi 
miums to reserve for contingencies, which now stood @ 
£1,000,000. Apparently, this is sufficient to cover the book valut 
of the company’s investments in all countries now in enem) 
occupation. 
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ACROSS 


This musical 


often features at its converse 


2 words 


9. Leafy? (9). 


Horse-play 


me 


Branch es 
ageer park 


county ! 


17. Said the 
porter grandly 
19. Three 


20. Characteristi 
William (9). 

22. “Liquid Peneus was flowing 
And all dark 


Pelion’s 


< 


24. Sinned 
§. What is John 


Th 


Beatrice this 


12. I see bacon in this ‘Q). 


strument 


reversed about 


as a beauty (5). 


tablishments in the 


A female Moroccan is really 


gate-crashing re- 


nameless ones in a 
French palace? 


of Father 


} 


lav In 





shadow” Shelley) 


in the city? 


The k nhabitants (9). 
The phi the invisible 
nterr words) 6, 6 
DOWN 
Te 
* a | s groan s 
YY } - 
I e embarrassing [or 
n t his Db 1OX or 
4. You book in good 
time =), 
Litt! the tribe ob 
rhe winner of Crossword No. 96 
carage, Moulsford, Berkshire. 





. He rivals 3 in 


~ 


‘. 


wN 
w 


different 
feature (5). 


. fd no mines—only the size 


Ye. 

The successful gardener keeps 
them at arm’s length, though 
he always keeps them on 
hand (two words) (§, 7). 


. Dice collapse (anag.) (12). 
. Game for the self-conscious 


restaurant patron three 

words (3, 3. 3). 

“ Man's love is of man’s life 
thing apart, “Tis woman's 

whole —— ”™ (Byron) (9). 

The opposite of backbone- 


less 


19. In this nothing is meant to 


be taken seriously (7). 


21. In Latin it’s just the sagne ‘5). 


‘This only grant me. that 
my —— mav lie Too low for 
envy. for contempt too high ” 
Cowley §). 
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We give good terms for annuities : 


e.g. at age 75, £15:8:2°. for men, 
and £12:18:1°. for women. 
We also grant special annuities with 


a refund at death of part of the 
purchase price. 


Write for details 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Roy 


Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE ‘STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 


West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 


eanatuandt in + ae Established 1880. 


Subscribed and Paid-up rey - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund . - - . +» 142,150,000 





YOKOHAMA. 


Head Office 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 


7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





HEN OUT OF TOWN don't he 
out of King Si Sd. Cigar 


better take a good > with vou, 











PERSONAL 


»OOKS, Magazines, ¢ Games" ‘and other comforts 

) gratefully received by vicar’s wife for soldiers’ 
canteen. Gifts will be acknowledged.—Please send to 
“Canteen,” The Spectator Office 


PEST Chicken 11/-, 126 pair, fat fowls 10 pair» 
) dressed. 10 Ibs. of onions 7 6, all Post Paid.— 
Noraun DonoGuus, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 


»>LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Sate, Simple, 

) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From chemists 
including Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HOwARTHS, 
473 Crocksmoor, Sheffield ro Tins 19, 2/10, §/- 





* RANDLY rich, and richly grand, 
I TOM LONG Tobacco “ beats the band.” 
IG-SAW PUZZLES ON HIRE. Apply, Secretary, 
e 2 Kenwyn House, Barnstaple, Devon. 
] ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s., carbon 
4 copy 3d., 1,000 words. Miss N. McFartane (C 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade. L eigh- on- ‘Sea, Essex. 





M ies Permanent address. Special war- 
time facilities.¢/- p.a.—WriteBM/ MONO23.W.C.1 


»ECOVERING after severe illness brought on by 

\ overwork, only son of parents in reduced cir 
cumstances. Doctor insists upon six months rest 
before returning to work. PLEASE HELP to re- 
establish his health. (Case 188). Appeal “S ” 
DISTRESSED : 7 weed Arp ASSOCIATION. 74, 
Brook Green, W. 


WRecexr t rE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (85G) Palace Gate, W.8 


— O€ DU CATION. AL 


\ GRATEFUL PARENT offers unbiassed par- 
d ticulars of Boys’ Prep. School, in healthy, quiet 
country, with own farm. Hapoy traditions and good 
music.— ant Box A833 


A R OGAT EI COLLEGE 
| | as, address SWINTON, MASHAM, RIPON, 
YORKSHIRE 
Entrance Scholarships, value £80 to £30, will be 
awarded as the result of an Examination to be h eld in 
March, 1941. Closing date for entries, February 1oth 
Full particulars may be obtained from the HEADMISTRESS. 


ry.HE MOUNT SCHOOL, YORK. -- ENTRANCI 
| SCHOLARSHIPS, Ten entrance scholarships of 
£50 to £60 a year (four reserved for members of the 
Society of Friends) are offered to girls aged twelve to 
sixteen. Examination February Particulars from the 
HEADMISTRESS 


: THAT & 
COLD ; 


is a case for =; 


|| VAPEX}| 


Don’t yield to invading — 
@ coldgerms.Attacktheir EB: 
a breeding places, at the § 
‘M4 «6backofnoseandthroat, &: 





a} 3% =with Vapex. A drop EB 2 
jg ] on your handkerchief F > 
‘| @ provides a pleasant, B # 
4 33 powerful, penetrating, B 3 
'4 antiseptic vapour,deep- — 8- 
o4@ @ breathed todestroy B & 
a germ colonies. Stuff Be # 
‘3% nessandcongestionare — 
ta -@ quickly relieved; entire FE 

<3 @ respiratory system is — & 


stimulated to dispel 


@ cold naturally—safely. Be Re 
| Be From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 4 
ce including Purchase Tax . oy 
Ey eee THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD, Ee 


THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 








With the R.A.F. 
in N.W. India 
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The Barneys “ EverFresu” Tin has 
conquered time, distance and climate. | 
It takes factory-freshness everyviwhere. 
Barneys retains all its inherent frag- 
rance and goodness, opening out as 


sweet and fresh as when it left its 


Tyneside home. 


Sarneys 


is just as enjoyable 
as in London.” 


* B (r m\, P / (iall. Parsons 
Pleasure (7% ) In * EverFresu Tins, 


4, 1941 








¥*To provide all that you would expect of g five 
star hotel PLUS 

*&k CHARLES READE exclusive engagement of 
this ex-champion and late professiona of Queen's 
Club. as resident coach for Tennis and Squash 

*& HARRY EVANS and His Broadcast Band jor 
Dancing, Light Music and Cabarets 

*#& COCKTAIL BAR—the social hub 9! the Wes 

*& CHEF who in spite of war restrictions can de. 
light the palate and appease the appetite 


FOR WINTER RESIDENCE 


where there is 5-star air raid protection 
Write or ‘phone R. Paul, Manager, Torquay 2234 


GRAND HOTEL 
TORQUAY 
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‘OATHAM SCHOOL, REDCAR, YORKSHIR: 


The Governors invite APPLICATIONS for », 
POST of HEADMASTER, which will be vacan i 
April next, owing to the resignation of the presen 
Headmaster. 

Candidates must be Honours Graduates of a Britis 
University. 

Further particulars and form of application may be 
obtained on receipt of a stamped addressed foolsap 
envelope from Major G. W. W. BARNLey, M.C., Tp) 
Clerk to the Governors, 24 Albert Road, Middle 
brough, to whom applications should be returned 
later than the 15th February, 1941. 

Canvassing in any form will be a disqualification, 

1sth January, 1941. 

YOUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING 
( OF YORKSHIRE 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


SERVICE OF YOUTH 

Applications are invited for the appointment 
YOUTH OFFICER. The duties will be mais 
concerned with the development of the Service 
Youth movement as outlined in Board of Education 
Circulars 1486 and 1516. Previous experience of Club 
or Social work among adolescents is an essential 
A high standard of general education and outstanding 
proficiency in some form of recreative or physia 
activity will be expected Administrative ability, 
knowledge of local government and of youth organis- 
tions, and experience as a public speaker are further 
desirable quvalifications. Normal age limits 39-45 
Salary scale £400-£20-£600. In fixing the commencing 
salary allowance may be made for outstanding qualit 
cations and or experience Ihe post is superan nuabve 

Forms of application and particulars of the : 
and conditions of appointment may be obtained f 
the EpucaTION OFricer, County Hall, Wakefield. Last 
date for the receipt of applications, roth Februay 
1941. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
T°, TOWNSFOLK IN’ THI COUNTRY 


drains, yet sanitary comfort like your town home 
ELSAN Chemical Closet can be _ fitted anywher 
indoors or outdoors, without plumb WITH Ot 
DRAINS OR WATER-FLUSH. Ine n 
for Country House, Cottage, Bungalow, Air-ra : 
GUARANTEED odourless, germ-free, SAFE. Thows 
ands installed by Local Authorities.—W rite 
ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to ELsANn Co. (Dep 
254 2), $1 Clapham Road, London, S.W 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
— YOURSELF wm English countr 








Ask for descriptive ‘ist (9d. post tree) ot 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUS! 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
P.R. H. A.. Lro.. St GeorGe’s H 193 Regen 
Street, W.1. 





CLEVER LITTLE CHAPS 


. these JAPS. But 4ow clever? What 
of their four-year Chinese ‘incident,’ 
their ‘moment in Peking’? If you want 
to know the facts about this other waft 
you should see the remarkable Map and 
Commentary on China in the January 
SERIAL MAPS. You will learn many 


things you can’t find elsewhere. It's 


one of the set of world-cvents maps sent 
monthly to SERIAL MAP SERVICE 
subscribers, who also get fresh, objective 
Commentary. Send for a free SI RIAL 
MAP and a prospectus of this unique 
information service; a card t SI RIAL 


MAPS, at Letchworth, HERTS. 
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